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SHAFTESBURY IN 1676. 


At p. 221 of the second volume of his ‘ Life of 
Shaftesbury,’ Mr. W. D. Christie prints a letter 
from Stringer to Locke, dated February 17, 1675/6, 
in which Stringer says, “‘ A friend of ours is advised 
to go into the country, but a law suit and some 
other business is like to hinder it.” Mr. Christie 
adds, ‘‘ The friend who had been advised to go into 
the country is doubtless Shaftesbury. It is stated 
in Macpherson’s extracts from the Duke of York’s 
Memoirs that Shaftesbury had refused to go out of 
town on the king’s message to him by Secretary 
Williamson, on hearing he was about things con- 

to his service.” The correctness of Mr. 

Christie’s explanation is proved by the following 

account of Shaftesbury’s interview with Williamson, 

which is taken from a volume of the Wharton 

— amongst Carte’s MSS. in the Bodleian 
b 


1. 228 101 
17 Febr. 1675. 


The King yesterday sent to my Lord Shaftsbury to 
acquaint him that his Majesty knew more then he 
thought he did of what his Lordship was adoeing, and 
that the terme being now ended his Majesty's advice 
was that he should goe out of Towne, and he thought it 
was gool advice. The message was brought by Sir Jos: 
Williamson who replyed nothing to whet my Lord said, 
nor urged his message noe farther, but barely delivered it, 
with makeing an apology that he was a servant, and 
otherwise had all respects pcssible for him, and therefore 

pardon. . 


beg’d his 


My Lord gave him an account of severall occasions of 
his staying in Towne in reference to many matters of 
trade and adventures that way, which was well knowne 
to severall of the Piivye Councill that he named, whoe 
were joyned with him therein and who of late had 
desired his assistance in the manageing thereof. That 
Exeter house lay upon his band to the value of 3000", 
and he was now in treaty with surveyours for altering 
the house se as to make some money of it. That 
though he thought it would not be required of him to 
give an account what his occasions were, yett the 
Secretary being his freind he troubled -him with thus 
much of it, and assured him that he should be unwilling 
to leave his business in the Towne to his loss, 

That without presumption he tocke leave to say he 
knew better what himselfe was doeing then the King 
could possibly know: and he verily beleived that the 
intelligence (or invention) about what he was doing 
arose from some other Minister then the Secretaryes of 
State, though the matter of intelligence more peculiarly 
belongs to them. That he had observed it of men who 
have had their heades full of buisnesee, that it is good to 
keep them soe, or else they will be filled with unsavory 
vapours, a8 springs and boggye grounds are when they 
are empty of water, and therefore he keeps his head as 
full as he can, and that he bath it in his thoughts that 
he may be like enouzh within 3 or 4 yeares to rent his 
Majesty's Customes, and thinkes he shall get such to 
joyne with bim as shall tender a good securitye as any 
bodye, though he assured him he would not say whom 
soe long as this man is Treasurer. 

That he was resolved he would not make himselfe a 

risoner, and he knew soe much of the law, that if any 

ye else made him a prisoner it was to remaine signed 
under their hand, and he doubted not but they should in 
due time answer for it. 

It happened that a freind of yours was one of the 
firet persons that saw him after this, and soe you have it 
pipeing hott. 

[Endoreed}, Heads of discourse of my Lord Shafts- 
bury, with Mr. Secretary Williamson. Upon the King’s 
ening to him to goe out of Towne, 

OC. H. 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF “SPA.” 


In Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Principles of English Etymo- 
logy,’ second series, 1891, § 124, p. 173, he says 
“just as spa (spaa) was called (spao), and even 
spelt spaw.” I may here remark that his aa=a in 
father, and ao=a in fall, In my early days spa 
was commonly pronounced spaw, and even now I 
have just beard a lady under thirty-five call the 
town in Belgium “Spaw,” though she had stayed 
there and so must have heard the name of the 
place pronounced by its inhabitants. The final 
@ in other words was also, in those days, apt to be 
pronounced aw, as, ¢.g., in bashaw=pacha; and 
Prof. Skeat is quite right in supposing that the 
ain échat was sometimes pronounced in the same 
way, and that not only in the last century, as he 
says, but even in this, for I well remember some 
fifty years ago an old Irish lady, dating from the 
last century, who habitually pronounced it so, tomy 
great amusement. An accented a, even though 
not final, was also sometimes so pronounced, and I 
am afraid that I still say vawse (=vase), and not 
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vayse or vahse, in one of which ways it is now | Spau, and he gave me one ¢xsmple (which, unfor- 
almost universally pronounced. An Irish friend tonately, I have mislaid) from an old English 
of mine, tor, used to pronounce “ taesel” foss«! ; | book—dated 1727, I believe—in which the same 
and wrop (=wrap) I bave certainly heard fre- — is adopted; and, indeed, Prof. Skeat 
quently in London until within the last few years, | allows that the spelling Spaw is found in English 


and it may, perhaps, be still used. 

But in the case of spa there really was sore 
excuse for the aw prenunciatiop. 1 have _ 
three visits to Spa in Belgium, and my stay there 
altogether exceeded three months, When I first 
went there in 1876 I was told that the inbabitan‘s 
said “Spa” (more or less Prof. Skeat’s Spaa) in 
the summer when visitors were there, and “ Spo” 
in the winter when they were by themrelver. And 


books of tke last century, though he evidently 
thinks this spelling was due to the current pro- 
nunciation, whilst perbeps the exact contrary may 
really have been the case. Indeed, from what 
I have said, it really looks as if the pronunciation 
of Spa with the a much as in father has been 
imported into that town—shball we ray from 
| France? Bouillet says that Spa was anciently 
| called Aquz Spadar x, though 1 do not find this 


no doubt this wes once true, when Spa was Jess among the Aque enumerated in Smith’s ‘ Dict. 
visited than it is now. But at the present time | of Greek and Roman Geography’; but unfor- 
it is ‘‘Spa” all the year round, as I learn from my | tunately he does not state the origin of the 


friend M. Albin Body (Bibliotbécaire et Archiviste 
de la Ville de Spa), who was born there, and bas 
spoken Walloon and French all his life. At the 
same time it is quite true that Spa is pronounced 
differently in different parts of the Walloon-speak- 
ing portion of Belgium. The following is the 
account of the matter given me in a letter by M. 
Body himself two or three years ago. He says, 
“ Toi [i ¢., at Spa], on dit Spa, a long ou ouvert ; 
& Liége, on dit Spo, o long; A Vervierr, on dit 
Spau.” AsI have not, however, seen M. Body 
since he wrote me the above, and delicacies of 
munciation can only be conveyed orally, there 
some difficulty in ascertaining precisely what be 
meant by his “ a long ou ouvert,” by his “o long,” 
and by his au. But it is possible, nevertheless, 
to form some approximate ides, and with this end 
in view I have consulted some French friends 
about the matter. It is pretty evident that the a 
(of which there would seem to be two pronuncia- 
tions) is more or less like the a in father, and, 
indeed, my French friends (Parisians) pronounced 
it very much like thie, except that t 7 passed 
“tod it more rapidly, as it is not the habit of 
rench people to dwell so heavily on their vowels 
as we do; they are too lively and too light- 
hearted for that. With regard to the ‘‘o long” 
and the au, they suggest that they are probably 
like the o in the French word pot and the aw in 
Pau respectively. The o and the au in there 
words are similar in sound, but the o in pot is 
longer and rather less open than the aw in Pau. 
The o is, in fact, like the o in Po (the river), as we 
mounce it,* or like the o in posy, but is lees 
welt upon. But the au in Pau sounds quite short 
(in duration) in comparison with the o of posy. 
M. Body has also told me that in no old French 
book t bas he ever found Spa spelt otherwise than 


* The Italians pronounce it very differently, for the o 
is open and of very short duration. 

+ I must not bind down M. Body to this assertion, 
inasmuch #8 I have mislaid his letter and made no note of 
this part of it ,as I did of that which related to the pro- 


adjective Spadanus. It is evident, however, that 
Spa must come rather from the substantive which 
gave rise to the adjective Spadanus than from this 
adjective itself. Now, if this substantive was 
ee or Spadum, the question is whether, in 

alloon, either of these forms would be more 
likely to contract into Spau and Spo (the two 
admittedly genuine Walloon forms which I have 
shown to be still in use), or into Spa.* Comp. 
the change of the acc. of Padus (the river) into Po 
(in which the o probably comes from the au, the @ 
having fallen out), though this is Italian, and not 
Walloon. That there was a d in the original name 
of Spa is shown, moreover, by the fact that the 
inhabitants of Spa are called Spadois, as my own 
ears can testify. 

In conclusion, I trust that I have showr, at all 
events, that the word spa should not hastily be 
classed with the other words in which a similar 
broad pronunciation of the a was formerly in 
vogue, and that there really is considerable ground 
for believing that this pronunciation is, from the 
etymological point of view, the more correct. 

F, Cuance, 


nunciation of Spa in different places. He may, perhapr, 
have alluded more especially to Old-Walloon books (if 
there are any). At anv rate, in a reprint (1875) of an 
old book entitled ‘ Les Bobelins, ou Ja Vie aux Eaux de 


Spa,’ written by a Frenchman (in 172—) and published 
| for the first time at Amsterdam in 1735, Spa is always 
| written ‘ Spa.” It is a reprint, it is true, But the old 
| spelling is retained, and therefore the author probably 
wrote “ Spa.” 
* The question is, Is the au of Spau and the o of Spo 
the result of the corruption (here — the broad pronun- 
| ciation) of the a of Spa, or are the au and o original ? 
a does, indeed, tell us (I. ii.) that “ A long 
| (4) prend scuvent un ton voisin de celui du o"’; and in 
F. rir (‘ Dict. Liégeoie-Frangais,’ 1866) I find Spa written 
8:4. But this way of writing the word gives us 
merely the ——— of Spa at Lidge; it does not 
tell us whether (and this is what I am inquiring into) 
the d—the a of Spadus or Spadum, contracted into 8 
by the droppion of the whole of the second balf of the 
word, or whether it represents this a modified in sound 
by the vowel on the other side of the d. 
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Joan or Arc: Toms or pe Fravy.—There 
is an interesting article on Joan of Arc, with a 
note by M. Francisque Sarcey, in the June 
number of the Cosmopolitan Magazine. It may 
interest some readers that M. Delhommean 
describes, in the Ami des Monuments (No. 43, 
vol. viii.), the hitherto unrecognized tomb of Wil- 
liam de Flavy, who delivered the Maid of Orleaus 
to the English by closing the gates of Compiégne 


upon her. 

In de la Tremblais’s ‘ Picturesque Sketches of the 
——_ of Indre’ under the article “‘ Belibre ” 
is the following note :— 

“In the year 1432 according to an historian of 
Charles VII. a tragic occurrence took place at the castle 
of Belabre. The Sire de Flavi, who closed the gates of 
Compiégne on Joan of Arc, justly jealous of Blanche de 
Danebrugh, whom he had married for her beauty, 
resolved to make away with her. He ordered his 
servants to seize Blanche, tie her in a sack and throw 
her at midnight into the castle moat. She, having been 
warned of this design, some hours before its intended 
execution caused Flavi to be strangled in his bed by her 
lover, the bastard Aubendas. Blanche then quitted 
Belabre and hastened to Saumur, where she threw her- 
self at the feet of the King who pardoned her crime.” 

M. Delhommeau, when on a visit to Blanc in 
the department of Indre, discovered, on a little 
island in the midst of the park of the castle of 
Belibre, the tomb of the Sire de Flavy. The 
monument is a remarkable one, and is in good 
preservation ; it consists of a block of calcareous 
stone, roughly tooled, raised on a pedestal of two 
step:, and flanked by eight cubes of stone. It 
is raised on a mound formed of rough stone. The 
tomb is covered by a flat stone rounded on the 
upper surface, supported at the angles by square 
pillars, under which is a life-sized figure of a 
knight in bas-relief, the head resting on a cushion 
and the hands folded on the breast. On one side 
of the tomb is the following inscription in roman 
letters :— 

“Ci Git Nble, Chevalier Messire Guillaume de Flavy 
en son vivant Général Gouverneur de la Ville de 
Compiégne lequel trépassa au chateau de Balabre le...... 
jour de......lan Mcoocxxxu. Dieu lvi pardonne.” 

Jno. Hess. 


Tae City or Loypox AND THE STATIONERS’ 
Company 1n 1871.—The following transcript of 
aun Order of the City of London is taken from a 
MS. entry on a full sheet of ‘‘ post” paper. The 
jJatter has apparently been abstracted from some 
officiel book, into which it has been originally 
secured with paste, and the upper right hand 
corner is numbered “ 27,” probably from the docu- 
ment forming one of a series. The water-mark 
of the paper is a shield bearing a horn, of the form 
assigned to 1670 by Mr. Denne (Archeologia 
xii, plate 17, p. 39), so that if the MS. be a 
transcript of the original document, it is a con- 
temporary one. It is possible to have been the 
one forwarded to the Stationers’ Company, as the 


endorsement is in a different handwriting. Sir 
Richard Ford was Lord Mayor 1670 -1. 

It is of interest in showing the efforts of the 
Corporation to restrain the practices of unlicensed 
printers. I may add that if it be found to belong 
to any work in the possession of the civic autho- 
rities or of the Stationers’ Company, I am quite 
willing to surrender it. 

Ford Maior. 27. 

Jovis I° die Octobris 1671 A® qz RRe Caroli Scoti 
Ang® &c. xxiij° 

This Court in obedience to his Majestyes Letters of the 
Twenty third of August last signifying that severall 
Hereticall Schismatica!l, Treasonous, and Seditious 
Bookes, Pamphletts, and Libells are printed, sold, and 
disperst by certaine persons who exercise the Stationers 
Trade and yet . exemption from the Rules and 
inspection of the Station" Company And therefore 
requiring that all Dealers in Bookes be subjected to the 
Orders and Government of the said Company And that 
this Court take some effectuall course therein, for the 
preventing of these inconveniences for the future doth 
agree and order that all Apprentices who have served or 
shall serve with Masters of other Companies vsing 
printing binding or Selling of Bookes shall at the 
Expiration of their termes take their freedome of the 
Stationers and be admitted of that Company only, And 
that a list or notice be brought to this Court of such 
dealers in bookes as are of other Companies to the end 
that they may be convened before this Court, and all 
possible and Lawfull meanes vsed for the translating of 
them to the Company of Waastarre. 

(Endorsed). Order of the Courte of Aldermen relite- 
ing vnto the Station™s Company. 

T. N. M.D. 

Salterton, Devon. 


Rom.—It is well to leave rum alone. What 
fate may fall upon me in case I touch rum and 
contradict, however deferentially, the great autho- 
rities? To be brief, ram is intimately connected 
with Boston, in Massachusetts. The founders of 
the Puritan city did not know rum, and apparently 
did not kaow brandy. Their trade with the West 
Indies made them familiar with sugar and 
molasses, and soon led to rum, its manufacture, 
and much else. The first rum distillery was 
established at Boston in 1653 (2 Suffulk Deeds 139), 
and led to many additional “stills,” as they were 
called. Their product was called strong water; 
but in 1651 the Colony Records begin to use the 
term ram, and efforts were made to regulate both 
the manufacture and sale of rum. So early as 
1653 the town of Boston licensed a man “to 
retail strong water.” It was the first licence of 
the kind, and had reference, no doubt, to rum, 
most likely the ram manufactured by the distiller 
alluded to. It is not certain that ram was known 
in England so early as 1653, certainly not as a 
popular beverage. Prof. Skeat’s quotations are 
later. It is certain, on the other hand, that ram 
was distilled and sold in Boston by 1653, and that 
it was called rum by 1661. I am disposed to 
think that the ‘term was scattered, and possibly 
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originated, by Boston men. They were good at 
such things. So early as 1633 they called any 
idle pastime ‘‘ coasting,” the earliest pastime they 
had being along the coast, where they went fishing, 
shooting and idling. Sliding down hill was called 
* coasting,” because the founders looked upon such 
things as idle and vain, though the young men and 
women took a diff-rent view. By 1643 the men 
of Massachusetts had invented the term ‘‘ select- 
men” to denote their principal town officers. But 
from 1630 to 1650 the men of Boston had no dis- 
tilled drink; they drank beer and wine. After 
John Winthrop’s death, at the time when English- 
men gaincd a footing in the West Indies and the 
sugar trade, the men of Boston, Massachusetts, 
made rum, drank it generously, and traded it both 
at home and abroad. At a later stage rum became 
the life of the slave trade and the special enemy of 
the American Indiap, whose glory it is that he 
never turned slave or servant to white men. He 
is a slave to ram. C. W. Exyst., 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
P.S.—The Massachusetts legislature of 1657 
prohibited the sale of strong drink to Indians, 
‘whither knoune by the name of rumme, strong 
waters, wine, strong beere, brandy, cidar, perry, 
or any other strong a going vnder any other 
name whatsoever” V., I. Mass. Rec. 289). The 
word rum, then, began in 1657 or earlier. Possibly 
an earlier instance may be discovered in Barbados. 


Coresrooxe Row, Istinctor.—Mr, W. Carew 
Hazlitt, in bis book on ‘ Charles and Mary Lamb,’ 
1874, p. 205, note, remarks that the name of 
Lamb’s abode is ‘* nroperly Colabrook Row, from 
Coln-brook, or the Coln-river.” Colebrooke Cot- 
tage was situated on the banks of the New River, 
which flows through the valley of the Lea, and not 
through that of the Colne. Mr. Hazlitt may have 
been thinking of the village of Colnbrook, in 
Bucks, which is situated on the Colne, and derives 
its name from that river. Colebrooke (not Cole- 
brook) Row derives its name from the family of 
Colebrooke, who, from the time of James Cole- 
brooke, in 1723, to that of Sir George Colebrooke, 
in 1791, were lords of the manor of Highbury, in 
an outlying portion of which the Row, with the 
cottage, or lodge, in which Lamb lived from 1823 
to 1826, is situated. 

Since writing the above, I have come across the 
following paragraph in Pugin and Brayley’s‘ Isling- 
ton and Pentonville,’ 1819, p. 11:— 

“ Colebrooke-Row.—This pleasantly situated and re- 
— range of buildings was erected about the year 
1768, on ground belonging to the late James Colebrooke, 
Esq, the then owner of the manor of Highbury, and 

test landed proprietor in Islington parish. The New 
iver flows in a placid current in front of the houses, 
and behind them is a nursery-giound, which was first 
appropriated to that use in the year 1788. A pleasant 
foot-path leads from the City-road by the side of the 
New River to Colebrooke-row, which, at its northern 


extremity, communicates by two avenues, differently 
named, with the Lower-street.” 

This description is accompanied by a plate, which 
is interesting as showing the appearance of Oole- 
brooke Row a few years previous to the occupation 
of Colebrooke Cottage by the Lambs. 

W. F. Pripgavx. 

Jaipur, Rajputana, 


Discuvery oF Roman Portrery at Linco.y. 
—The following is a cutting from the Stamford 
Post of August 18 :— 

“On Wednesday, while some men were making ex- 
cavations for new warehouses for Mr. W. H. Henton, 
ironmonger, High Bridge, Lincoln, they discovered some 
Roman pottery. One of the jars was nearly perfect. A 
Gothic doorway, with complete moulded jamb, made of 
Lincoln stone, was also discovered.” 


Crier et 


Oxrorpsaire Broavsipe.—There is the 
following mention of a broadside in the ‘ Antiquary,’ 
cited as forming the gem of the collection of 
Jonathan Oldbuck, at Monkbarns. There is no 
reason for supposing it fictitious, and it would be 
interesting to know whether copies of it are to be 
found in either the Bodleian or the libraries of any 
of the colleges at Oxford, or in the co!lection of any 
local antiquaries in that county. It is transcribed 
literally, both its plentiful sprinkling of capital 
letters and punctuation having been adhered to:— 

“ Strange and Wonderful News from Chipping Norton, 
in the County of Oxon, of certain dreadful Apparitions 
which were seen in the Air on the 6th of July 1610, 
at Half an Hour after Nine o’clock at Noon, and con- 
tinued till Eleven, in which Time was seen Appearances 
of several flaming Swords, strange Motions of the Superior 
Orbs; with the unusual sparkling of the Stars, with 
their dreadful Continuation: ; With the Account of the 
Opening of the Heavens, and strange Appearances 
therein dieclosing themselves, with several other pro- 
digious Circumstances not beard of in any Age, to the 
great Amazement of the Beholders, #s it was communi- 
cated in a Letter to one Mr. Colley, living in West 
Smithfield, and attested by Thomas Brown, Elizabeth 
Greenaway, and Anne Gutheridge, who were Spectators 
of the dreadful Apparitions : And if any one would be 
further satisfied of the Truth of this Relation, let them 
repair to Mr. Nightingale’s at the Bear Inn, in West 
Smithfield, and they may be satisficd.” —‘ Antiquary,’ 
chap, iii. 

An appended note at the foot of the page says, 
“Of this thrice and four times rare broadside, the 
author possesses an exemplar.” The ‘ Antiquary’ 
was originally published in 1816, and the date of 
the story is 1791-5, as Lord Howe’s victory on the 
“ Glorious First of June,” and the French Revolu- 
tion are alluded to in it. Fairport is most likely 
Arbroath. There seems no doubt as to the 
genuineness of the broadside, but much as to the 
authenticity of the matters recorded, 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Hattey’s Comat.—A very common mistake 
made by writers not familiar with astronomical 
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history is the confusion of the great comet of 1680 
with the smaller but more famous one of 1682, 
which acquired the name of the great astronomer 
in question after its return, according to his con- 
fident prediction, seventy-six years afterwards 
(being first seen in Germany on Christmas Day, 
1758), and was observed again in the autumn of 
1835. The comet of 1680 was discovered by 
Kirch ; in reference to it Newton first applied his 
principle of universal gravitation to the motions 
of a comet, and it is therefore sometimes called 
Newton’s comet, It was at first thought that it 
might be identical with a comet seen 574 years 
before, and others at similar intervals; but sub- 
sequent cslculations have shown that its period 
probably amounts to thousands of years in length, 
and that any previous appearances must have been 
before historic dates. Halley had just arrived in 
France when this comet appeared in November, 
1680, and made observations of it at Paris in con- 
janction with Cassini. 

In that exceedingly interesting and able book 
by Messrs, Abbeyand Overton, ‘The English Church 
in the Eighteenth Century,’ we read, speaking of 
Robert Nelson (p. 27), that he ‘‘ went to France 
with Halley, his old schoolfellow and fellow mem- 
ber of the Royal Society, and during their journey 
watched with his friend the celebrated comet 
which bears Halley’s name.” The only error in 
this sentence is contained in the last clause; and, 
as I have remarked above, the comet which bears 
his name is that of 1682, not because he observed 
it (which he did in London, though Flamsteed 
appears to have been the first to see it), but be- 
cause he afterwards, by comparing its orbit with 
those of others previously observed, showed its 
identity with comets seen in 1531 and 1607, and 
confidently predicted its return in 1758 or 1759. 

It is somewhat remarkable to find Mr. Glaze- 
brook, in the excellent account of Newton con- 
tributed by him to the last (fortieth) volume of 
the ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ falling 
into the same mistake as Mr. Abbey, and speaking 
of the comet of 1680 as Halley’s comet. 

W. T. 

Blackheath, 


Hotiineworta Famiry.—It may be of inter- 
est to this Cheshire family to know that a hand- 
some signet ring, which is supposed to have beionged 
to a member of it, was bought with other things at 
a sale of shipwrecked property at Cuxhafen, near 
the mouth of the Elbe, in the early years of the 
present century. It bears the motto ‘‘ Disce 
ferenda pati,’ with heraldic quarterings, and is in 
the possession of a lady whose father purchased it 
at the sale referred to. A. SmytoHe Pater. 

South Woodford. 


Carr. Geonce Farmer, (See 7" iv. 409, 


information is given about the engagement between 
the Quebec frigate and La Surveillante, as well as 
concerning Capt. Farmer’s portrait and the pictures 
of the engagement. Mr. William Cory, in his 
ballad upon this engagement entitled ‘The Two 
Captains,’ has the following verse :— 

"Twas the sixth day of October, seventeen hundred 
teventy-nine, 

A year when naticns ventured against us to combine, 
Quebec was burnt, and Farmer slain, by us remembered 


t; 
But thanks be to the French book wherein they ’re not 
forgot. 
The ballad was last reprinted in ‘ Lyra Heroica’ 
(1892). Can any one tell me the name of the 
French book referred to in the verse a — 


So-Ho. (See 7" xii. 144, 198, 253, 296.) —The 
origin of so-ho was discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ some 
years ago, but the right result was not given. 

I find that the ‘Century Dictionary’ is also in- 
correct as regards this matter. It gives the etymo- 
logy as from the Eng. so, adverb, and ho/ an 
interjection. 

This, however, is only the popular etymology, 
due to substitution of the Eng. so (which makes 
no sense) for an Anglo-French word which was less 
generally understood. 

By good fortune, the exact origin of the ex 
sion is precisely recorded, on high authority. It is 
given in the ‘ Venery de Twety,’ originally written 
in the time of Edward II. ; printed in the ‘ Re- 
liquie Antique,’ by Halliwell and Wright, vol. i. 
pp. 149-154. On the last of these pages we read: 
** Sohow is [as] moche to say as sa-how; for be- 
cause that it is short to say, we say alway so-how.” 
This means that so-how was the English corruption 
of the original Anglo-French sa ho, in which the 
sense of sa had been lost. 

The sense of sa is, practically, given more than 
once. One of the hunting cries is given in full as 
“Ho, so [for sa], amy, so, venez a couplere, sa, 
arere, sohow”; and again, ‘Sa, sa, cy, avaunt, 
sohow ”; and the like. Sa is merely the Norman 
form of the Mod. French ga, which COotgrave 
explains by ‘“‘hither, approach, come neer.” 
Similarly cy is for ici, here. Hence the cry means 
“ Come hither, ho!” which makes good sense. 

Watrter W. Sxear. 


West Inp1an Superstitions. (See 8" S. iv. 
87.)—May I be allowed to supplement the note at 
the above reference /— 

To cross where four roads meet at six or twelve 
o’clock will bring misfortune. 

It is most unlucky to live in a corner house. 

If you wish to enlarge your house, never do so 
lengthwise ; if you do a member of your family 
will die. 

If you break a bottle of olive oil you will have 


473, 537; vii. 158.)—At the above references 


misfortune for seven years ; also if you kill a cat. 
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If you keep fowls, collect all the eggs laid on 
Good Friday till the following Good Friday, then 
break them. This will ensure great good fortune. 

If a dog bite you, go to a lime tree, select a ripe 
lime, cut balf of it off, and bury it ; as this decays, 
80 will the dog’s teeth, and no harm will come to 
you. Pavut Biercey. 


Dusxsor Castie.—This excerpt from the Irish 
Times may interest those who bave read Mr. 
J. A. Froude’s notable work ‘The Two Chiefs of 
Danboy ’:— 

“The West Cook Eagle, in a special edition, announces 
the burning of Dunboy Castle, one of the oldest and 
finest residences in Ireland. The fire took place early 
on Monday, and there is reason to fear that it was not 
accidental. Dunboy is an old historic building, beauti- 
fully situated at the mouth of Berehaven Harbour, on 
the western entrance to Bantry Bay. The police have 
been telegraphed for, and it is feared the entire magni- 
ficent building will be totally destroyed, together with 
all its valuable paintings and magnificent furniture, 
Dunboy is the property of Mr. Harry Rixlay, and was 
occupied by bis son-in-law, Mr. Stoddart. A large force 
of police is now at the scene of the disaster. The con- 
stabulary of Skibbereen and Bantry bas been communi- 
cated with.” 

W. A. Henperson. 

Dublin, 


Taz Fousper or Paiortes or CLerken- 
WELL.—The public have lately had—thanks to the 
rector and churchwardens — opportunities of in- 
epecting the fine Norman cross-vaulted crypt under 

e church of St. John inClerkenwell. Many of those 
who went to see it have doubtless since turned to 
the ‘ Monasticon,’ Pink’s ‘ History of Clerkenwell,’ 
and other works for some information about the 

iory of St. John of Jerusalem and its founder, 

ordan “ Briset.” Jordan, who died 15 Kal. Dec., 
1110, bad previously founded a priory of nuns in 
the same neighbourhood. The following particulars 
about his family are, I believe, new, for I can find 
remy by any of the works I have consulted to 
show that the writers ever thought of looking else- 
where for any information about his parentage. 
It is true he styles himself Jordan fitz Radulf fitz 
Brien in his own charters ; but a reference to the 
indexes of Domesday Book and the ‘ Monasticon ’ 
(old ed.) would have revealed his father without 
much trouble, for he occurs in botb. In the pedi- 
gree on the front page of the Register of the 

iory, in Brit. Mus. (Cott. MS. Faust., B. ii.), 
Jordan is called “ Briset ” instead of “ de Briseta,” 
as, more correctly, in King Henry II.'s charters, 
showing that his was a local surname. The place 
indicated is Great Bricett, near Bildeston, in 
Suffolk, which we find by Domesday Book (fo. 417) 
was then (1086) held by Radulf fitz Brien, of 
Radulf Baigoard. The neighbouring charch of 
Little Briseth was given by Robert de Reines to 
Thetford Priory, and one of the witnesses was 
Jordan “de Brisseta” himself (‘ Mon.,’ i. p. 666). 


Radulf fitz Brien was also a considerable tenant of 


‘the Bishop of London in Essex, viz, in Wanstead 
(fo. 9 b), Hobruge (fo. 12), and Mildmet (fo. 12b) 
—that place which gave name to the Mildmays. 
Of Ranulf Piperel!, in Essex, he held Rattenden 

| and Stanesgate (fo. 74 b), where he founded a cell 
to Lewes Priory. In Briseta he had, says the 
Survey, fifty-four acres of church land, and on this 

‘land apparently, early in the reign of Henry I., 

and just before his death, he founded a priory as 
a cell to the abbey of Nobiliac, in the diocese 
of Limoges (‘Mon.,’ ii. p. 86). From this we 
may conclude Radulf fitz Brien was a native of 

| Limousia, in France. He names his wife Emma, 
and gives, among other things, the tithes of 

Smithfield, in London, by the concession of 

| Christiana, his sister (ib.). According to the pedi- 

| gree in the Register of Clerkenwell, Radulf was 

‘son of Brian, son of another Radulf ; but it is pro- 

_ bable the writer had no evidence for this. Jordan, 

| it is clear, was a younger sop. Brian fitz Radulf, 

| his elder brother, was father of that Radulf fitz 
| Brian who confirmed his grandfather's endowment 
of Briset Priory (ib.), and whose line ended with 
the daughter and heir of his grandson, another 

Radulf fitz Brian. She became the wife of Almaric 

Peché. Jordan de Briset himself had three daugh- 

ters and cobeirs, Lecia, Emms, and Matilda ; the 

eldest only had issue. Lecia married first Henry 
| Foliot, evidently the younger son of that name of 

William Foliot, of Pontefract (Lane. MS. 207 a, 
p. 594). A charter of Henry Foliot and Lecia, 

confirming to the nuas of Clerkenwell certain lands 

in the neighbourhood, is witnessed by William de 

“ Pantfrait ” and William his son. This document 

must be of late date as witnessed by Ocho fitz 

William, “sheriff of Essex” (1181-1191). So 

after 1181 Lecia became the wife of William de 

Muntegni, and had a son Robert, which is im- 

possible if her father died in 1110. : 

The arms, as given in the Register, a griffin 
volant, will have been borne by the later Bryan 
de Briset. A §. Exus. 
Westmins‘er. 


Hetiacat.—As a general rule this word is 
strictly reserved for scientific pu . Some 
dictionaries do not have it at all. The latest to 
which at present I have access—the ‘ Encyclopedic 
Dictionary ’—gives merely an astronomical defi- 
nition of the word and its variant heliac. It 
describes it as indicating “ closely connected with 
the sun ; rising just before the sun; a term used 
when a star rises just before the suv,” &c. In 
1850-1 D. M. Moir (“ Delta”) delivered, before 
the Edinbugh Philosophical Institution, a course 
of lectures on the ‘ Poetical Literature of the Past 
Half Century,’ and in his preface to the set, as 
published by the Messrs. Blackwood, he says that 
the style and tone ‘were simply preferred as 
those most likely to conduce to effectiveness in 
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delivery before a very large popular audience.” 
Now, he must have assumed that his hearers would 
understand the metaphorical use of “heliacal,” for 
in speaking of Byron’s ‘ English Bards and Scotch | 
Reviewers ’ he says, “ These glimpses were heliacal ; 
the true morning of Byron’s genius manifested | 
itself in ‘Childe Harold,’” &. Possibly the | 
lecturer was guilty of an affectation; but it is | 
curious enough to fiad an Edinburgh popular 
audience treated to a descriptive term of which 
the dictionarier, half a century later, give no 
specific account. Tomas Baryg. 
Helensburgh, N.B 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information | 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their | 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the | 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 

} 


Fracon: Initiats.—There is an old | 
silver flagon (inside measurement nine inches by | 
four and a quarter inches) belonging to this parish, | 
the inscription upon which I enclose. I shall be | 
very much obliged to you if you can give me any 
explanation of the ‘©. 2.” which occurs in it. 
Could it be ‘‘ Dat Dicat Dedicat Cyathos Duo,” 
or could the 2=“ que,” and could it then be “ Dat 
Dicat Dedicat Consecratque”? If you could en- 
lighten me I should be much obliged. 

Inscription on silver flagon :— 

Deo & Sacris 
Ecclesize Parochialis de Shawbury 
in agro Salopiensi 
D.D.D.C.2. 

Elizabetha Relicta D, Vincentii 
Corbett de Moreton-Corbett 
Baronetti 
Anno Salutis H. 

1699, 


Also, in the adjoining parish of Moreton-Corbet, 
there is in the church a long Latin inscription on a 
memorial tablet, which, after recording the death, 
in childbirth, of one Sara Fowke (whose maiden 
name was Corbet) and her infant sop, proceeds as 
follows :— 

Amplexu mutuo in Pace—llle brevi— 
cum Deo. 
Interea 
Potiori Animee suze Dimidio (& Precelientiori) Conjugi 
Merit ssimz 
Meerens, & memor Conjugii Luctuosissimu; Maritas, 
exiguum Immensi 
Amoris Monumentum L.M.P. & suos Amores Deo 
consecrat, 
— Penultimus suorum. 


Can a suggest any solution of the letters 
“L.M.P.”? The rest, I take it, would be thus 
rendered :— 


lent), his most deserving wife, her most sorrow-stricken 

husband, grieving and mindful of their married life, con- 

eecrates a smal! monument of bis boundless love, and hie 

— (or his beloved ones?) to God, almost the last of 
is race. 


It seems very awkward to adopt the zeugma of 


“monumentum et amores consecrat.” I should 
prefer to take the P. (in L.M.P.) as =“ ponit”; but 
what about the “L.M.”? Frepx. Vernon. 
Shawbury Vicarage. 
[We read the figure 2 as a Q.) 


sEA-BLUE BIRD oF Marca” (‘In 
Memoriam,’ xci. 1).—Many people think that the 
bird referred to in the above stanza is the king- 
fisher (Alcedo halcyon). But Tennyson was too 

ood an ornithologist to make this mistake; the 

ird is undoubtedly the wheatear (Saxicola enanthe). 
The kingfisher is of a brilliant sapphire, rather than 
a ‘sea blue,” and does not flit under “ barren 
bushes,” but shoots down a stream like a blue 
meteor. The description fits the wheatear exactly 
as to colouring, locality, and manner of _ 
Moreover it arrives on our shores in March. 
any of your readers give theiropinion here? I do 
not think the point has ever been definitely settled. 

F. B, Doverton. 
Eastcliffe, Babbacombe. 


Source or Extract Wantep. (See 7" S. vi. 
148).— Will you permit me to repeat the above ques- 
tion, to which no answer has been given? I wish 
to know the source of the statement “ that in the 
time of Charles II. members of the Church of Rome 
solemnly protested the 
either temporal or spiritual, in the two kingdoms,’ 

a E. L, Tew, A. 

“Avutp Krirg.”—I am very anxious to learn 
without delay the reason why whisky is sometimes 
called “ Auld Kirk,” and to obtain early instances 
of the use of the phrase. Replies sent to me direct, 
to save time, are earnestly requested. 

A. W. Hatten, 

Alloa, N.B. 


“ Humey’s Hore.” axp “Pappy O’Rarrerry.” 
—Can any of your readers explain the above terms, 
used by an English officer in the Peninsula, under 
date October 1, 1812, in the following sentence 
& propos of a ball given at Toledo by the Spanish 
to the British troops under Sir Roland Hill /— 

“ The dress and manners of the ladies and their beauty 


exceeds anything I have before seea in the country, 
but the nasty waltzified ey dances made me sigh 


tel,and Paddy O’Raf- 


T. A. Waincares, Col. 
Chaddesden Moor, Derby. 


Acnoy axp Matas.— Who were these worthies? 


uty, Humby's 


“ May they rest in mutval embrace—he (the infant son) | In the novel ‘ A Gentleman of France,’ lately pub- 


of short life—blessed together with God. Meanwhile, 


to the better balf of his own soul (and the more excel- | lished, I find this passage : “ Do you want him to 
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serve you as Acbon served Matas?” which, from 
the context, mus: mean murder him. 
J, Carrick Moore. 


Caicaco.—I shall be glad to know the correct 
pronunciation of the name of this western city of 
America. I have heard it variously called Shi- 
corgo, Shicargo, and Chicargo by Americans them- 
selves. Some Canadian friends of mine insist on 
the correctness of the first of these—a monstrosity, 
as it seems to me—and affirm that the inhabitants 
of the city invariably so call it. Is this true; and, 
if so, is that the original pronunciation or a later 
importation and corruption? I shall be glad to 
know also the date of the founding of Chicago and 
the origin of the name. Hotcompe Incuiesy. 

Heacham Hall, Norfolk. 


Sir Watter pve Mawxy.—Is there any record 
of the arms borne by this celebrated warrior? I 
shall be glad if any of your correspondents can 
blazon them. Tomas Biro. 


A BOC Tasers. — Following the horn-book 
came handled tablets of wood or card, on which 
was pasted the alphabet. Peradventure some, 
escaping the destroyer, are cupboarded and for- 
gotten, Grateful shall I be for an opportunity of 
describing them. ANDREW W. Torr, 

The Leadenball Press, E.C, 


Horn-Boox.—In ‘N. & Q.’ 
S. ix. 207) is a reference to a stained-glass window 
in the church of All Saints, North Street, York, 
representing St. Anne teaching the Virgin to read 
from a horn-book, When this window was restored 
an ordinary volume was substituted. Is there any 
print depicting this interesting window in its ori- 
ginal state? Are there other examples of stained- 
glass windows in which the horn-book figures ? 

Ayprew W. Tver. 

The Leadenhall Press, B.C. 


Samvuet or Betrayat 
Where can I find any account of Samuel Morland, 
schoolmaster at Be'hnal Green circa 1705, a friend 
of Dr. Samuel Clarke, and the teacher of Lord 
Hardwicke? The ‘Annual Register’ says he was 
one of the best scholars of his time, and Foss, in 
his ‘ Judges of Evgland,’ states that two Latin 
letters from bim to the Earl of Hardwicke are still 
extant, Where are they to be found? 

R. J. Wacker. 


“A BLIND ALEHOUSE.”—In the ‘Journal’ of 
1727 Swift writes: “I bated at a blind alehouse 
seven miles from Chester.” What is this? I am 
at a loss to know which of the numerous defini- 
tions of blind in the ‘N. E. D.’ exactly fits. 

H., 


Tae Tomp or Queen Exizapeta.— At the 
side of this mo.ument in Westminster Abbey 


there is a facsimile of a part of the coffia, on which 
are cut the initials E. R. surmounted by the Tudor 
rose “ as seen in 1869.” I am desirous of learning 
where the account of the examination of this tomb 
is to be found. I read the particulars some years 
since, but am unable to call to mind 7 


Exoravisc.—An engraving in my possession 
has the followiog inscription :— 

“Their Royal Highnesses Princess Charlotte and 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, &c., in their Box at 
Covent Garden Theatre. Drawn by Command of Her 
Royal Highness by George Dawe, Esq., R.A., and En- 
graved with Permission by W. T. Fry. Proof.” 
Princess Charlotte was, of course, the only child 
of George IV. and died in 1817, and Prince Leo- 
pold was the late King of the Belgians. Is this 
engraving known or held in estimation? Mac. 


Sratcetre.—I have a small bronze statuette of 
the infant Bacchus (or Silenus), height five and a 
half inches, dark brown olive colour, the head and 
loins bound with ivy, in the right hand holding a 
cup and with the left arm pressing a flask to his 
side. The last finish is wanting. In the opinion 
of a connoisseur it dates from about the middle of 
the sixteenth century, is of North Italian work- 
manship, and may bave been a sketch model, in 
which case copies may be existing. Does any 
reader know of such ; and is anything known of the 
artist ? E, M. 


Georce Exrtor on ‘Croup’ 
** Mr. B.”—In one of my ne books I have 
the followiog e from George Eliot ; I do not 
know from which of her works, probably from a 
letter :— 

“I simply declare my determination not to feed on the 
broth of literature when I can get strong soup, such, for 
instance, as Shelley's ‘ Cloud,’ the five or six stanzas of 
which contain more poetic metal than is beat out in all 
Mr. B.'s pages.” 

Who is “Mr. B”? Whilst fully agreeing with 
George Eliot in her appreciation of ‘ The Cloud,’ 
I hope “ Mr. B.” does not mean Mr, Browning. 

JonaTHan Bovcuier. 


Mewzies.—Can any reader oblige me with cor- 
rect name and particulars of death, &c., of an 
Italian ambassador to England (about 1840) of the 
name of Menzies ? Linco.y. 


Bistiocraray oF — Generar 
Maxwe u's query S. v, 509) suggests another. 
Has there appeared any bibliography of philatelic 
works in English, French, German, 


Sim Wa. Marnanv.—Sir William Maynard 
died 1630, seized of the manor of Sandford, Ful- 


ham. Will any correspondent be good enough to 
give me information touching his pedigree or the 
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descent of the manor? I do not, of course, wish 
to be referred to Lysons or bis copyists. 
Cuas, Jas. 


H.B. Caricatores.—In turping out the con- 
tents of an old portfolio I have found a dozen 
H.B. political caricatures. They have wandered 
over the world with the family baggage, and are 
not improved by their travels; but, as the greatest 
damage has been confined to the borders, which 
are torn and stained, I shall be very glad to know 
if it would spoil their value to cut the borders to 
the outer line, and mount them on cardboard 
mounts. B. Frorence ScaRcetr. 


“ “ House” = Livive-room, 
—It having been questioned by the reviewer of a 
certain novel, in a recent issue of the Atheneum, 
whether any one had ever heard of a living-room 
being called the ‘ house-place,” except in a novel, 
Mr. R. Davies has written from Warrington to 
that journal, stating that in a farmhouse about 
two miles distant, in Cheshire, and close to his 
residence, there is a very picturesque old “ house- 

lace” (always spoken of as such), that is, half 

est kitchen and half sitting-room, where the 
family (and female servants usually) live and eit 
at nights. To this communication I have been 
able to add, on the information of a native of 
Northamptonshire, that both in that and the 
neighbouring county of Warwick it was usual in 
farmhouses some fifty years since (and may still 
be so) to speak of the general living-room as “the 
house,” the same being distinct from the “kitchen” 
and “ parlour,” which latter was only for occasional 
use. Can any reader state whether these terms 
are or were so used in any other counties, and in 
what parts, &c. ? WEL & 


Newsaam.—Cananyreaderof ‘N.&Q.’ 
tell what was the surname of the wife of Richard 
Newsham, the patentee of the improved fire-engine, 
and when and where he was married? His wife’s 
Christian name appears to have been Elizabeth. 
Can any one tell the name of this Richard News- 
ham’s sisters and of theirhusbands? F. W. R. 


Orway.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ say in 
what way the poet Otway was connected with the 
family of Fleming (Le Fleming) ? F.W. R 


oF Quorations WantED.— 


Like to the damask roge you see, 
Ur like the blossom on the tree. 


Yet 'midst her towering fanes in ruin laid, 

The pilgrim saint his murmuring vespers pa‘d ; 
*Twas his to monnt the tufted rocks, and rm ve 
The ckequer'd twilight of the olive grove ; 
*Twas his to bend beneath the sacred glocm, 
And wear with many a kiss Messiah’s tomb, 


They dreamt not of a perishal 1: home 
Who thus could buil+, W. T. 


Beplies, 


JOAN I. OF NAPLES. 

(8 S. v. 261, 301, 369, 429, 509 ; vi. 29, 169, 229). 

As the Editor is anxious to bring to a conclusion 
the present controversy, I am unable to accept Mr. 
Bappetey’s challenge to prove the point that the 
state of education in Hungary in the fourteenth 
century compared favourably with that prevailing 
in the kingdom of Naples at the same period, and 
shall confine myself to the following bare state- 
ments of facts. A high school modelled on the 
lines of the Paris University was in existence in 
Hungary in the reign of Béla III. (¢.¢, 1173- 
1196).* King Coloman, surnamed ‘‘ the Book- 
worm ” (1095-1114), abolished all prosecutions for 
witchcraft, the words of the royal edict being “‘ de 
strigis vero, que non sunt, ne ulla questio fiat.” 
This was enacted many years before the wholesale 
holocausts of witches in France and England. 
Pope John XXIL, at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, granted to the Hungarian University at 
Old Buda all the privileges possessed by the 
universities of Paris, Cologne, Oxford, and 
Bologna. t 

As regards the state of the law, a reference to 
any of the well-known histories will satisfy the 
reader that Hungary had as good Jaws as Naples, 
and, moreover, that they were observed by the 
citizens, high and low. I challenge my antagonist 
to show me a spot on the map of civilized Europe 
where the lives and goods of law-abiding people 
were less secure than in Naples at the period in 
question. A 

To return to our heroine. The ‘‘strange little 
passage” which Mr. Bappever discovered ‘‘ the 
other day,” was written nearly three centuries 
after the events it purports to narrate took place. 
Spondanus (in the margin of the 1641 edition) 
gives as his authorities for the account of the “ trial” 
Thwrészy and Bonfinius,§ who both are perfectly 


* Mangold’s ‘ History of Hungary’ (in Magyar). 

+ Cf. the text of the Papal Bull in question in the 
‘ Térténelmi Tar ' for 1892. By the end of the fifteenth 
century Hungary was one of the brightest spots in Europe; 
ani yet we are told by the authors of ‘ The Great Book- 
Collectors’ that King Matthias “ worked hard to dispel 
the thick darkness that surrounded the Hungarian 
people.” From this passage we may safely conclude 
that the authors have done nothing towards dispel 
ling the Cimmerian darkness they are themselves 
regards Hungarian bistory. 

t Cfhieg ‘Epist. Fam.,’ v. 6, and also 
extracte from official deeds given by Camera, on pp. 24 et 
seq. of his ‘ Giovanna }.’ 

§ The first named is an Hangarian historian, the latter 
the well-known Italian writer, who stayed for many 
years at the Court of Matthias Corvinus. Thwrdczy’s 
‘Chronicle’ was printed at Buda, in 1472, thst is five 
years before Caxton turned out bis first book in Eng- 
land. 
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silent about it, Summonte, who was not a con- 
temporary either, and gives no authority for his 
narrative, and Matteo Villani. 

Tn a foot-note on p. 31, I bave already alluded 
toa “very confused chapter about some kind of 
trial of Joan,” in the last-named writer’s chronicle. 

Giovanni Villani records* that Joan arrived at 
Nice on Jan. 20, 1348, with three galleys and in 
her ray Messer Maruccio Caraccioli di Napoli, 
one of her favourites, ‘‘e di sua compagnia colla 


ina si parlava d’ infamia e di male e di suspetto.” 
er husband, Luigi, was away at Florence, I 
believe. But the “baroni di Provenza” made 


short work of the scandal. They arrested Carac- 
ciolo with half a dozen of his boon companions and 
placed them safely under lock and key, and in order 
to prevent Joan from parting with Avignon to the 
French king, as rumoured, they sent her off to the 
“ Castello Arnaldo,” from which she, however, was 
very soon liberated. Giovanni Villani shortly 
thereafter fell a victim to the plague, and his 
chronicle was continued by Matteo Villani, who, 
in his turn, records in chap. xciii. of his first book 
that a truce was arranged between the sovereigns 
of Hungary and Naples, on April 1, 1351, the 
terms of which were that the question of Joan’s 
alleged guilt was to be referred for investigation to 
the Pope and his Cardinals, and that if Joan was 
found guilty of Andrew’s murder she was to be 
deprived of her kingdom or, if found innocent, 
Louis of Hungary was to give up to her all the 
strongholds and towns occupied by him on Nea- 
politan territory. In connexion with the same 
subject, the chronicler further on (bk. ii. chap. xxiv.) 
gives a most extraordinary account of some mock 
trial. He states that for ever so long the ‘* pastori 
di la Chiesa” did not see their way clear how to 
solve their task. The representatives of both 
litigant parties had been staying for a long time 
already at the Papal Court, and yet the judges were 
unable to make up their miods whether to con- 
demp or to acquit the queep. On the one hand, 
they could not conscientiously declare her inno- 
cent ; yet, on the other hand, they were loth to 
declare the case proven against her. Consequently 
at their suggestion it was pleaded on the queen’s 
bebalf that the antipathy (“non perfetto amore 
matrimoniale ”) she felt against Andrew previous to 
his death was not the outeome of any corrupt in- 
tention on her part, and that she did not act of her 
own free will, but was prompted in her actions by 
some witchcraft or devilry, the machinations of 
which, owing to her frail female nature, she had 
neither the wit nor the will to resist. The defence 
submitted to the court several proofs in support 
of the truth of this statement, and Joan, having 
willing ears to listen to ber, was acquitted and the 
finding of the court solemnly announced to all the 


* Liber xii. cap. cxv, 


world.* On the point as to where and when these 
extraordinary proceediogs may have taken place 
the chronicler does not enlighten his readers. So 


much for Spondanus. 
to which I should 


There is another 

like to call attention. It is to be found in 
Mr. Bappetey’s first contribution to these 
columns. Variously worded, it can be found in 
the writings of mown A every apologist of Joan; and 
as hitherto nobody has yet either the “ will or 
ability” to subject it to a close scrutiny, I beg 
leave to perform the task myself. The passage in 
question states that 

“an opinion in favour of the queen’s innocence had been 
evidently entertained not only by her ministers and near 
relatives, by the Papal Justiciaries and Cardinal Guardian 
of the realm (to whom was confided the terrible and un- 
scrupulous investigation ef the crime), but by Petrarca, 
Boccaccio, Baldus, and Angelus of Perugia.” 

It has already been shown that Bertrand de 
Baux had poe | instructions not to inquire into 
the conduct of either the queen or any of her 
relatives, that he refused to hand over to the 
cardinal the depositions made by those convicted 
before him and executed for participation in the 
crime, and that the cardinal himself, to whom was 
reserved the task of investigating the case against 
the queen and her relatives, could do nothing in the 
matter and left Naples with a flea in bis ear. i 
is another proof of the highly developed state of the 
law in those regions at that period. 

As regards the opinion of the other witnesses 
referred to by the queen’s apologists, a passage FE 
came across the other day in re-reading one of 
Prof. Huxley's well-known essays on the Gadarene 
swine is so much to the point that I cannot do better 
than quote it :— 

“TI may have the most absolute faith that a friend has 
not committed the crime of which he is accused, In the 
early days of English history, if my friend could have 
obtained a few more compurgators of a like robust faith, 
he would have been acquitted. At the present day, if 
I tendered myself as a witness on that score, the judge 
would tell me to stand down, and the youngest barrister 
would smile at my timplicity.” 

However, as my opponent may not be satisfied 
with this summary treatment of his witnesses, let 
us see what the four compurgators named by bim 
have to say in the matter. t 

I have been unable to find out which Baldi ex- 
pressed an opinion in the matter of the queen’s 


* The exact words of the chronicler are, “e la detta 
sentenzia fece divolgare per la sua innocenzia ovunche 
la fede giunse della detta scusa,”’ or, translated somewhat 
freely, “and the eaid verdict that she was innocent was 
accepted everywhere, where people were simple-minded 
enough to believe her plea”; that is, “by the marines,” 
to use a vulgar but short expressi n. 

+ I cannot deal in the same way with Joan's “ minis- 
ters and near relatives” until Ma, BappELEY can 
furnish me with a list of their names and references to 
the — printed or MS., wherein their opinion bas been 
reco 


‘ 
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gails or innocence of the crime, as I have not yet 
mn able to discover any apologist of Joan who 
has had either the will or the ability to give 
chapter and verse for this statement about Baldi. 

iannone gives a translation of the opinion of 
Angelo of Perugia, according to whom Joan was 
“santissima, onore del mondo, ed unica luce 
d'Italia” (iv. 181), and gives the reference as 
“ Consiglio cx.” I have looked up the reference 
in the 1543 edition, and find that there is not a 
word said therein about Joan, and that the counsel 
in question was given in a matter altogether 
foreign to the subject at issue.* Thelearned gentle- 
man has evidently laid on the praise pretty thick. 
Your readers, I trust, have already sufficient in- 
formation to be able to judge for themselves what 
chance of success the devil’s advocate might have 
if it were at any time seriously contemplated to 
canonize Joan and he were called upon to prove 
his client’s claim. 

Angelo da Perugia’s full name is Angelus di 
Ubaldis da Perugia, and he had a brother of the 
name of Baldus di Ubaldis, who was also an 
eminent lawyer. It is probably he who is Joan’s 
other compurgator. What we know of this man is 
to the effect that he was an unscrupulous professional 
+ who would swear to anything for & proper 
ee. 
I have been equally unsuccessful in finding out 
where and when Petrarch expressed an opinion 
about Joan’s innocence. From the passage which 
I am about to quote from the Abbé de Sade’s 
well-known biography, it is tolerably clear that 
there is nothing whatever in the amorous arch- 
deacon’s extant writings that would justify the 
queen’s apologists to set him up as a compurgator: 

“ Pétrarque ne s'est jamais expliqué d'une facon bien 
positive sur l'innocence de la Reine Jeanne ; mais l'at- 
tachement qu’il lui a toujours témoigné depuis, la maniére 
dont il parle d’elle, me donnent lieu de penser, qu’il ne 
la croyoit pas coupable de l’horrible forfait dont on 
l'accusoit, malgré les indices violens qui dé posoient contre 
elle.”——* Mémoires pour la Vie de Pétrarque’ (Amster- 
dam, 1764), vol. ii, p. 252, 

On this latter point I must join issue with the 
learned abbé. Petrarch’s silence about Joan’s 
guilt is no proof whatever of her innocence. It 
has already been pointed out by Prof. Koertingt 
that the selfsame Petrarch stayed for many years 
at the court of two such bloodthirsty tyrants as 
Bernabo and Galeazzo Visconti, at Milan, without 
ever raising the slightest protest against their 
horrible cold-blooded cruelties. He only saw and 
praised their good qualities as the patrons of art 
and poetry, but deliberately closed his eyes to their 


* Curiously enough, Mr. Bappetey gives the same 
reference quotes the original text. 1 should consider 
it a favour if he would kindly let me know from which 
edition he quotes. 

t ‘Geschichte der Litteratur Italiens im Zeitalter der 


bratal butcheries and the wantonly cruel torturings 
they inflicted upon their unhappy subjects. 
“Patien('a criminum sepe consensui proxima 
est,” says Petrarch the moralist ; but, like so 
many other moralists, he evidently did not carry 
out his own theory in practice. 

Oar last witness is the “lively Giovanni.” The 

ueen’s apologists, I presame, rely for their evi- 
} ame in Joan’s favour on Boccaccio’s falsome praise 
of her real and imaginary virtues in the last chapter 
of his book ‘De Claris Malieribus,’ which, accord- 
ing to the proofs adduced by Prof. Koerting, must 
have been written after the year 1357.* When 
penning this adulatory panegyric it must have 
slipped Boccaccio’s memory that in his third ‘ Ec- 
logue,’ written a few years before, he had expressed 
a totally differeat cpinion about the queen. The 
purport of the lines bearing upon our subject is os 
follows. Argus, the old shepherd (King Robert 
of Naples), is dead. His flocks are now tended by 
young Alexis (Andrew of Hungary), who, while 
driving them across the fields, little heeding any 
danger, encounters a she-wolf heavy with young 
(“gravida tum fortelupa”)+ The brate, trembling 
with rage, flies at the throat of young Alexis, and 
does not relinquish its hold until the youth is dead. 
Tityrus, the brother of the youth (“nam frater Alexis 
Tityrus iste fait”), dwelling in the hollow rock, 
near the river Ister (the ancient name of the 
Danube, as we know), on bearing of his brother’s 
death, bemoans his fate, and angrily sallies forth 
with innumerable hounds from the high valleys of 
the -Danube, and with hardy neatherds to catch 
the she-wolf and the lions, who with her infest the 
woods, and to mete out punishment to the 
guilty. I ask with Prof. Koerting,t Could the 
poet’s belief in Joan’s guilt be expressed more 
clearly than it is in these lines ? 

Prof. Koerting§ is astonished that after such a 
declaration Boccaccio was suffered to appear at the 
Neapolitan Court. I do not think anything need 
astonish us, knowing the queen’s character and the 
usual ways and means in vogue at medisval 
Italian courts for removing ‘‘ detested obstacles ” 
out of theway. Petrarch, in one of his jeremiads 
laments the death of Andrew. Why? Not be- 
cause an inoffensive youth had been murdered 
with studied cruelty|| by a gang of savages, bat 
because he was a king, and, as such, in the poet's 
opinion he ought not to have been put to death with 
a halter, like a thief, but poignarded or poisoned,“ 
either of which methods would have been more in 


* Op. cit., ii. p. 732. : 
+ The reader will remember that Joan was enceinie 
at the time of Andrew's death, 
Op. cit., ii. 174. 
Op. cit., ii. 177. 
Cf. the sickening details of the murder in Baluz. 
* Vitze Pontificum Avenionensium,’ p, 860, 
Epist. cit, 


ce ’ (Leipzig, 1878), vol. i. chap. vi. 
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accordance with the rales of polite society in 

medieval Italy and more befitting the exalted 

position Audrewfheld. L. L. K. 
(To be continued.) 


Arcnsisnor Tromas Vatots, or Casnet 
8. vi. 249, 276).—Pacamepes may be excused for 
not recognizing in “D. Tomas Valois” so un- 
doubted an Jrishman as Thomas Walsh, Arch- 
bishop of Cashel, 1626-1654, the prelate who lies 
buried in St. James’s Cathedral at Compostela. 
Gams, with his usual inaccuracy, gives 1659 (in 
the ‘Series Episcoporum ’) as the year of Walsh’s 
appointment. The archbishop lived in the very 

ick of the Cromwellian pillages and massacres ; 
his own cathedral and palace were three times 

lundered and burned by the terrible Baron of 
nchiquin, and he himeelf, after the capture of 
Limerick by Ireton, in 1651, was dragged from his 
sick-bed to Waterford, and thence deported to 
Spain, where he died on May 6, 1654. In the 
Roman Consistorial Acts he figures as ‘‘ Valesius.” 


Oswatp, 0.S.B. 
Fort Augustus, 


In Gams’s ‘ Series Episcoporum,’ p. 210, we find 
among the Archbishops of Cashel of the Roman 
Catholic succession, Thomas Walsh, who is stated 
to have died at Compostella. ‘‘ Valois,” therefore, 
in the epitaph given by your correspondent, must 
bea Spanish mode of reproducing the proper name 
“Walsh,” and the difficulty of an Irish prelate 
apparently bearing a French name is at once easily 


solved. Gams gives 1659 as the date of Walsh’s L 


consecration or translation to Cashel ; but has no 
date for his death, This does not correspond with 
the date on the tombstone. Which is correct? His 
predecessor Terence Albert O'Brien is designated 
martyr, so Archbishop Walsh may well have 
earned the title of “ Sete.” The history of 
these Roman Catholic Irish prelates in the middle 
of the seventeenth century would be an interesting 
subject of inquiry. How and where did O'Brien 
suffer “martyrdom” and Walsh make “confession” 
of the faith ? Epmunp VesaBves. 


Io reply to the inquiry why this prelate is styled 
in his Spanish epitaph in 1654 “‘Confesor de la 
Fé,” I think this probably indicates that he was 
in exile on account of his religion. The designa- 
tion ‘‘Confessor” has, from the earliest ages of 
Church history to the present day in the Catholic 
Chureb, been used of such persons as have con- 
fessed the faith in the face of persecution but have 
not suffered martrydom. the ‘Dict. of 
Christian Antiquities,’ by Smith and Cheetham ; 
and ‘A Catholic Dictionary,’ by Addis and Arnold.) 
As to the question whether the archbishop was a 
Frenchman, I am inclined to suspect that “ Valois” 
may perhaps be a distortion—accidental, or even 
intentional—of the Irish name “‘ Walsb,” but am 


unable to verify this. The Spinish pronunciation 
of “ Valois" would be ‘* Vah-lo-eese,” 
Joux W. Bone. 


Joux Pootz, Avrnor or ‘Pavt Par’ 
vi. 308). —The following list is taken from Appen- 
dix i. of Dr. Brewer's ‘ Reader's Handbook ’ :— 

Christmas Festivities. 1845. 

Comic Miscellany. 1845. 

Comic Sketch-Book. 1835. 

Hamlet Travestied. 1811. 

Little Pedlington, &c, A satire on humbug and all 
shams. 1839. 

Oddities of London Life. 1838. 

Patrician and Parvenu (The), a Comely, 1835. 

Paul Pry,a Comedy. 1825. 

Phineas Quiddy; or, Sheer Industry. 1842. 

This list, however, is not complete. In the 
short notice of Poole in ‘Celebrities of the Cen- 
tury’ are mentioned, in addition, — 

Who's Who? A farce produced at Drury Lane in 1815. 

Married and Single. Produced in 1824, 

Turning the Tables, 

Simpson and Co. 

A Nabob for an Hour. 

"Twould Puzzle a Conjurer. 

The only reference given is to an article by Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1874; but whether this is an article on Poole or 
whether it is a general article, I — 7. 


This dramatist died in February, 1872, at his 
residence in the Kentish Town Road, aged eighty- 
five. He owed mainly to Charles Dickens his 
receipt of a pension for many years from the Civil 

ist, Everarp Home Cotemay, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary of Authors’ contains a 
short notice of this author and his writings, which 
were chiefly of a dramatic kind, but omits the date 
of his birthand death. He was agreat contributor 
to the New Monthly Magazine in its early days, 
supplying many amusiog little sketches; and I 
rather think that ‘Little Pedlington and the 
Pedlingtonians’ appeared originally in its pages. 
‘Phineas Quiddy ; or, Sheer Industry’ certainly 
did, illustrated by Pbiz, and afterwards issued in 
three volumes. Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Macesripve (8 8. v. 468; vi. 12, 178).—Mr. 
Boase states in his ‘Register of Rectors, Fellows, 
&c., of Exeter College, Oxford,’ 1879, p. 118 :— 

“1800. P. John David Macbride, only son of John 
David Macbride, of Piympton St. Maurice, Devon, Vice- 
Admiral of the Blue; b. Plympton 1778, matric. 28 
March, 1795, age sixteen, el. 30 June and aim. 9 July, 
1800, in place of Demainbray: vac, by marrying 19 July , 
1805, Mary, second daughter of Sir Joseph Radcliffe, 
Bart.; B.A. 23 May, 1799; M.A. 18 Feb., 1802; B.C.L. 
21 Nov., 1811; D.C.L. 22 Nov., 1811; Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquavies, Principal of Magdalen Hall, 
1813-68 ; Reader in Arabic 1813-68 ; d. Oxfor!, 24 Jan., 
1848, age eighty-nine; his wife d. 10 Dec., 1852, in her 
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ninety-second y-ar; they are both buried in Holywell 
Cemetery, Oxford ; for his works see Bodleian Catalogue 
Gent. Mag. v. p. 393-4 (1868). Also (Addenda) Dele- 


gate of the Press, 1813.” 
W. H. Qvarrett. 


Heratpic Querigs (8 §, v. 448).—I have a 
book (bought at the sale of the Altieri Library at 
Rome in 1859) entitled ‘‘ Epitome Pontificum 
Romanorum a §. Petro usque ad Paulum IIIL, 
Oouphrio Pauvinio, Veronensi, F. Augustiniano 
Authore. Venetiis, Impensis Jacobi Strade Man- 
tuani, MDLVII.,” giving the arms of the Popes and 
cardinals. They are tricked, with no indication of 
the tinctures, and a great many of the shields are 
left blank. The first coat given is that of Leo 1X, 
1049. It is, On an inescutcheon a lion rampant, 
over all an escarbuncle. F. D. . 


Josnua Jonatuan S. iv. 308, 497 ; 
v. 72, 238, 435 ; vi. 17, 198).— Will some of your 
readers obligingly furnish me with any informa- 
tion relative to the birth, parentage, education, 
marriage, and immediate ancestry of this gentle- 
man, who was senior partner in the sugar factory 
of Messrs. Smith & Seiff+, 17, St. Benet’s Hill, say 
from the commencement of the century until after he 
ceased to be Lord Mayor, in 1811, when he probably 
retired from trade and changed his residence to 
** Herring Court,” Richmond, Surrey? Was this 
in succession to the tenancy of Lady Emma 
Hamilton ; and since Mr. Smith’s occupation has 
the mansion been known as the “ Royel Hotel”? 

He was born in or about 1765, married Sarab 
Laura ——, a spinster, about 1799, and, as may be 
remembered, purchased the freedom of the City in 
1803, was translated from the Pattern Makers’ 
to the Ironmongers’ Company, and elected an 
alderman, all in the same year. 

He was also of H.M. Commission of Lieutenancy, 
and an active magistrate for London and Middlesex, 
and served as one of the sheriffs in 1808-9. In 
1867 he was described as ‘‘ Joshua Smith, a 
Colonel in the British Army, deceased.” This 
was on the espousal of the younger of his two 
daughters to H.S.H. Alexander, Prince of Gon- 
zaga, Duke of Mantua, &. There were also two 
sons, of whom hereafter. Where were they edu- 
cated ? 

I should be glad of early replies in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
and of duplicates by letter direct, to enable me to 
blend the information with the notes I promised 
at 8" §. iv. 497. 

James Harorave Harrison. 

Burgh Castle, Great Yarmouth. 


Haccerston (8" §, vi. 187, 239).—The amusing 
suggestion made by your correspondent, Mr. G. W. 
Jackson, that Haggerston and Dalston were called 
after Hagar and Dorotby, the heiresses of “a 
certain owner,” will not, I fear, bear the test of 


he live? Does your correspondent know that the 

name of the first-mentioned district is as old as 

the Domesday Book, where it is spelt Hergo- 

testane ? Cras. Jas. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington, 


Tas Errmo.ocy or “ Jinco” (5" S. x. 7, 96, 
456 ; 8™ §. vi. 51, 74, 149, 312).—Perhaps some 
who have been discussing the history of the term 
jingo are not aware that soon after the death of 
William III. Dean Swift employed it in‘ Actwon; 
| or, the Original of Horn Fair,’ thus :— 

Hey, jingo ! what the de’il the matter, 
Do mermaids swim in Dartford water? 

Although Mr. Holyoake may have been, as 
| J. O. F. tells us, the first to use the word in an 
| offensive sense, there is no doubt it was originally 
employed as an adjuration. Swift’s use of the 
| term seems to agree with W. J. F.’s note that St. 
| Jingo is an Irish saint (vide p. 312). F. G. 8, 


It must be remembered that the word jingo 
comes to us through the music-halls, and it is not 
in the least likely to have been dug up from the un- 
known Basque. Gengulphus is an almost unknown 
saint, and no more likely to have been unearthed 
for a proletariat music- hall audience. Gingues 
for Giles would be better known ; but surely we 
need not go so far afield for ‘the living Jingo,” 
which must mean the “living Deity” in some way 
or other. Now, a somewhat free contraction of 
** Jesu-son-of-God” will give us ‘‘ Je’-’n-Go’” 
which, it seems to me, is the true solution of this 
much contested word. E. Connam Brewer. 


Jamaica Pepicrees S. vi. 248, 279).—I 
did not answer this query at once, thinking there 
would be many to do it; but it is not too late, I 
hope, to say there is a Jamaica MS. at the British 
Museum, which is, I think, the one inquired for. 
I have not the reference, but I think it is amongst 
the Add. MSS. There is also my own most untidy 
collection of Jamaica wills, in which there is much 
information for those who have time and patience, 
and that is, I suppose, also amongst the Add. 
MSS. Mr. Gisson’s answer seems to me an un- 
fortunate one. Judge Bruce’s collections, which, 
through an introduction, I have had the privilege 
of seeing, are scarcely accessible to general searchers, 
and the impression conveyed is neither a pleasant 
nor a fair one. There are doubtful pedigrees in 
all the West Indian Islands, as there are at home, 
and there are many undeniably old ones in Jamaica, 
as there are elsewhere. VERNON. 


Probably the pedigrees in question are still in 
Capt. Lawrence-Archer’s possession. Of the MSS. 
left by Long, the historian of Jamaica, I have been 
told that most of them were left to his own family, 
but that a few are in the British Museum. To 
those who search these MS. pedigrees in the 


examination. Who was the owner, and when did 


British Museum I will pass on the warning I have 


3. 
| 
J 
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received myself more than once, namely, not to 
take any of the pedigrees without full evidence in 
support of their statements, as some are very in- 
accurate, and have led many astray. I have a copy 
of Roby’s ‘ Members of Assembly for St. James's’ 
with “C. E. Long, 1838,” on title-page and a few 
pencil notes in his writing. 
B. Frorence &caRverr. 


The genealogical collections of Charles Edward 
Long relating to families connected with Jamaica, 
including rough pedigrees of the families of Lawes, 
Gregory, Beck’ord, Morgan, Archbould, Byndloss, 
Pitt, Ballard, Stradling, and others, with extracts 
from Jamaica registers, &c., are preserved in the 
British Museum, and form Add. MS. 27,968. 

Hirwet. 


Deaptock (8 vi, 226, 278).—Browning 
reems to have anticipated Wilkie Collins. In the 
grand outburst on Hildebrard, ‘ Sordello,’ bk. v., 
we find this :— 

See him stand 

Buttressed upon bis mattock, Hildebrand 

Of the huge brain-mask welded ply o'er ply 

As in a forge; it buries either eye 

White and extinct, that stupid brow; teeth clenched, 

The neck tight-corded, tco, the chin deep-trenched, 

As if a cloud enveloped hiu while foughr, 

Under its shade, grim prizers, thought with thought 

At dead-lock, sgonizing he, until 

The victor thought leapt radiant up, 

Mr. Gilmore, in ‘The Woman in White,’ charac- 
terized the expression as “ detestable slang” io 
1249, and ‘ Sordello’ appeared in 1840. 

Tuomas Barne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


This word does not appear to me as in any way 
objectionable, but most forcible. We s » for 
instance, of a “ dead sleep,” a “ dead calm,” and a 
“dead silence” (altum silentium), and it means 
what we should now call an ‘insuperable com- 
plication of difficultier.” There seems to be a 
doubt as to whether it is one or two words, or 
whether it ought to be connected by a byphen. 
Many earlier instances of its use might be found 
than the following one in ‘Ten Thousand a Year,’ 
by Samuel Warren, published in 1841 :— 

“*T see no reason whatever to depart from the view 
I have already taken of this case.—J.8.’ [ opinion of Mr. 
Subtle, intended for Sir James Sca: ma} 

‘* Here was something like a dead lock indeed ! 

“* We're done, Gammon !’ eaid Quirk, with a diema: 
air, Gammon seemed lost, and made no anewer.’— 
Chap. x. 

The difficulty was to find proof of the death of 
Harry Dreddlington in the lifetime of his father, 
when luckily an old tombstone in Yatton Church- 
yard was discovered which proved it. Charles 
Dickens, in ‘Bleak House, published in 1852, 
has made us acquainted with Sir Leicester and 
Lady Dedlock, of Cheeney Wold, in Lincolnshire. 

Pickroxp, M.A. 


Portraits oF Reeicipes §. vi. 249).—If 
the legend to which Cerer ut Aupax refers be 
true, it is singular historians know so little of the 
fact. The death warrant of Charles I. was, I 
always thought, signed in London. There is a 
statement to this effect in a book in my possession 
entitled ‘The Trial of Charles the First, and of 
some of the Regicides,’ &. (London, Wm. Tegg). 
On p. 101 there is the following :— 

“The commissioners, to the number of forty-eight, 
met on the same day (Monday. Jan, 29), in the Painted 
Chamber, when they pronounced an order that the king 
should be behesded on the following day, in the open 
street before Whitehall, and drew up and engrossed the 
warrant for his execution, which many of them im- 
mediately signed.” 

The “ same day” in the above excerpt refers to 
the last interview between the king and his 
children, Henry, Duke of Gloucester, and the 
Princess Elizabeth. CO. P. Hate. 


From the following information I should doubt 
the truth of the legend that the death warrant for 
the execution of King Charles I. was signed at the 
“S'ar Hotel,” Great Yarmouth. An ordinance was 
issued Jan. 6, 1648, appointing about one hundred 
and forty-two persons, or any twenty or more of 
them, as commissioners to be judges forthe Hearing, 
Trying of Charles Stuart, which were thereby also 
constituted and called an High Court of Justice. 
Many of them never sat, others withdrew at diffe- 
rent stages of the proceedings, but seventy-one of 
those elected were present at the Court when the 
sentence of death was read on Jan. 27. Fifty- 
seven out of fifty-nine who signed the death 
warrant, dated Jan. 29, were present at the Court 
when the sentence was o 

Joun Ravdcvirre. 


The following is from White’s ‘ Norfolk,’ 1854, 
p. 273 


“ Oliver Cromwell was a frequent visitor here, at the 
house of his Presbyterian friend and couns:llor, Jobn 
Carter, Eeq., who resided on the south quay. This fine 
Elizabethan mansion is now still etanding, and formed 
part of the precinct of the Grey Friary, granted at the 
dissolution to Thomas Lord Cromwell ; but it was rebuilt 
in 1591. At one of the meeting held here by Cromwell 
and his officers, the death of the unfortunate king is said 
to have been proposed and determined on...... The chief 
apartments are richly adorned with carved wainscot 
panelling ; the ceiling and mantelpiece in the drawing- 
room are of the most elaborate workmanship. Judge 
Bradshaw, who signed the death warrant of King 
Charles, resided here in the early part of his life, in the 
house now the Star inn,” 

Biexrey. 


Marriace (8* §, vi. 248).—By statute 6 and 7 
Will. IV., oc. 85, s. 26, which provides for the 
manner of licensing chapels for marriage, it is 
enacted, after it is stated that “‘ Marriages may be 
solemnized in this chapel,” to which a licence for 
solemnizing marriages has been given, that not- 
withstanding such licence the parties residing 
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within the specified district shall have their option 
to be married at the parish church, or at any chapel 
in which the marriage might previously bave been 
legally solemnized. Eo. MarsHatt. 


As a rule, parties resident in ecclesiastical 
districts having churches duly authorized for the 
solemnization of marriage have no right to be 
married in the parish church (59 Geo. III., c. 134, 
s. 17). But this does not refer to certain licensed 
chapels, with regard to which an option of resorting 
to the parish church was given by 6 and7 Wm. 1V., 


of these, taken from cottages on the Stanhope and 
Wolsingham moors, some sixty years ago. They 
were of various sizes, some with a bowl not more 
than six inches in diameter. They were made of 
bard stone, and probubly the grain, or whatever 
had to be treated, was pounded with a pestle. I 
had one in my garden of large size, the bowl about 
eighteen inches in diameter. There was also, in a 
hayloft, a machine like a large coffee-mill ; it was 
put up during the war for grinding wheat to be 
made into bread, when the price of corn was 5l. a 
quarter, and, consequently, flour was much adul- 


ce. 85. Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


(8 §. vi. 185, 292).—Ex- 
amples and authorities can be found for everything. 
He was no writer or speaker of slipshod English 
who often said, “‘ Let you and I, sir, go together 
and eat a beefsteak in Grub Street” (Boswell, 
anno 1783). Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Certainly I would not have written ‘ Let thou 
and me,” but “ Let thee and me.” Noother form 
of expression would have been correct, in my 
opinion. E, Watrorp. 

Ventnor. 


Isico Jones (8 S. vi. 227, 290).—I have not 
seen the notice of Jones in the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ Are any particulars there 
given as to his parents, beyond the fact that they 
were Roman Catholics? Jones is a common 
English or Welsh name; and if the parents were 
natives of this country, why should they have 
given their child a Guipuscoan one? If they 
wished to call him Ignatius, at full length, there 
was the famous bishop of Antioch, saint and 
martyr, to name him after. 

Mr. Moore seems to be troubled in thinking 
that Swift made the second syllable of carmina 
long ; but if he laid a stress on the word yet, and 
also on the second syllable of neget (not ‘‘ niget”’), 
carmina would be properly sounded as a dactyl. 
Mr. Moors adds a syllable too much by turning 
Gaulstown’s into “ Gant swen’s.” JAYDEE. 


Canon Isaac Tartor is quite wrong in saying 
that the Spanish name Iiiigo is accented on the 
second syllable ; a reference to any dictionary will 
show that it is accented on the first. 

Jas. Pratr, Jan. 

On the strength, apparently, of Collier's ‘ Liv 
said, in the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ to have borne the same 
name as himeelf,] 


“Roman Querns” (8 §. vi. 285).—Querns 
Were in use in out-of-the-way places down to the 
beginning of this centary, previous to the general 
improvement of roads, and, therefore, better inter- 


terated, and hardly to be bought in a pure state. 
These querns were generally called Roman, but 
were really Ecglish, most of them not a century 
old. E, 


Old querns or hand mills are not uncommon in 
this neighbourhood, made of the bard pudding- 
stone found with some of the gravels. It is said 
that the Abbot of St. Albans confiscated them all, 
paved his parlour with them, and then invited the 
townsfolk to dinner. T. Witsow. 
Harpenden. 


“Gent” (8 §. vi, 284).—The use of the word 
‘* gent,” as a contraction of gentleman or genteel, 
is much older than Albert Smith. Pope, in his 
imitation of Chancer, writes :— 
Ducke in his trowses hath he hent, 
Not to be spied of Ladies gent. 

J. Carrick Moone. 


The earliest use of this abbreviation that I have 
met with occurs on the armorial book-plate of 
“ James Bengough of ye Inner Temple, London, 
Gent.,” size three and a half by two and three- 
quarters inches, dated 1702, It is mentioned in 
Warren's ‘ Guide to the Study of Book-plates.’ 

Watter Hamicroy. 


PHenomena OF THE Mipnicut Son (8* vi. 
308).—One of the best books to consult upon this 
subject is the ‘Land of the Midnight San,’ by 
Paul B. Du Chaillu, 2 vola., 1881, which is 
remarkably well illustrated, and in which the 
author thus graphically describes the appearance 
of the midnight sun, after crossing the Arctic circle, 
at 66° 32’ N., on June 22:— 

“Just after midnight I began to notice a change: the 
glow brightened, and increased rapidly to a magnificent 
red. The sun’s rays gilded the forest and the hills, and 
nature seemed to be awake again; the sun gradually 
became more brilliant, until at last it was so dazzling 
that I could not look at it.”—Vol, i. p. 70. 

In June, 1885, on a voyage to the North Cape 
in the Ceylon, I saw on June 29, at 12.15 a.m., 
this phenomenon in all its splendour, “all alone in 
my glory,” for all the passengers and crew were 
asleep below. The sight will be ever freshly 
remembered. At pp. 6:-64, vol. i, M. Du Chaillu 
explains the phenomenon at length, giving a 
diagram, but this is too long for transcription. 


communications. My father collected a number 
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The whole book is full of interest, and invaluable 
as a companion to Norwegian tourists, though it 
rather falls off when noticing fine architectural 
structures. For instance, the cathedral at Trondh- 
jem, one of the grandest specimens of pure Norman 
style, dating as early as 1033, is dismissed with a 
— description of a few lines. The octagonal 
apsidal termination of the cathedral, where it is 
said the bones of S. Magnus repose in a silver 
coffin, is particularly fine. 

On my visits to the Orkney Isles I have seen 
the phenomenon of the midnight sun several times, 
or rather its effects, for about June 24 there is no 
real night in Ultima Thule, and once, when landing 
at midnight on the pier at Kirkwall, the trath of 
the line of Juvenal occurred to me— 

Orcadas ac minima contentcs orbe Britannos, 
for you might have read the smallest print with 
ease. Jonny Picxrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


See Skioldebrand’s ‘ Picturesque Journey to the 
North Cape,’ English translation, on 


Pray or Mowastery (8 vi. 309).—There 
is a small-scale but very clear plan of the Car- 
thusian house at Clermont in Mackenzie Walcott’s 
‘Church and Conventual Arrangement,’ p. 116, 
and a very good one of Mountgrace Priory in 
the Yorkshire Archeological Society’s Excursion 
Programme for 1882, with a suggested plan of one 

Bishop Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


M. will find a very good plan of the Carthusian 
Monastery in London, now the Charter House, at 
the end of the Carthusian, a magazine published 
by the Charter House boys in my time (1839-40). 


E, Watrorp. 
Ventnor. 


See M. E. C. Walcott’s ‘Church and Conventual 
Arrangement.’ There is a plan of Clermont at 
p. 116. W. ©. B. 


M. will find a plan of the Carthusian priory of 
Clermont in Walcott’s ‘Church and Conventual 
Arrangement,’ p. 116, and of one of the cells in 
Viollet-le-Duc’s Dictionary, i.. p. 307. See, also, 
Letarouilly’s ‘Rome,’ vol. iii. Other references 
could be given; but what will perhaps interest him 
most is the large-scale plan of the priory of Mount 
Grace, in Yorkshire, in the programme of the 
annual excursion of the Yorkshire Archeological 
Society, August 30, 1882. These are the only 
existing remains in England sufficient to show the 
special arrangements required by the Carthusian 
order. Liste. 


Warrtwinps = Devits vi. 286).—I have| C. C. 


Mr. Rayrment’s note with much interest, 
and as a further contribution to this subject I 


quote a short notice of the phenomena in question 
from a graphic article in the Fortnightly for 
September, entitled ‘A Journey to the Sicred 
Mountain of Siao-Outai-Shan, in China,’ by A. B. 
Savage-Landor. He says :— 

“In a storm of wind, I began descending towards an 
immense plain, like a desert, which lay stretched at my 
feet, while dozens of gigantic dust columns, making 
[query, resulting from] ro many whirlwinds, were play- 
ing about, like huge ghosts, in a fantastic sort of slow 
dance. Now and then one suddenly disappeared only to 
see [ query, give rise to) a new one rising from the ground 
in a cone-like shape, and revolving with incredible 
rapidity soon reached a great height, As I was crossing 
the plain I was nearly caught in one of these violent 
whirlwinds myself, as they travel 20 quickly, and in euch 
a very erratic fashion, that it is not an easy matter to 
get out of their way. The buzz ng, es it passed near, 
was sometbing awful, and the dust that it raised was 
blinding.” 

C. Tomuinson. 

Keightley, in bis ‘Fairy Mythology,’ says that 
when a whirlwind, raising the sand in the form of 
a pillar of tremendous height, is seen sweeping 
over the desert, the Arabs believe it to be caused 
by the flight of an evil Jinnee. He also says that 
whirlwinds of dust on the roads are thought by 
the Irish peasantry to be raised by the fairies, who 
are supposed to be then on a journey. 

E. 


Wotre’s Sworp vi. 187, 231).—Yeta 
third claimant,. metaphorically speaking, was in 
the field. In 1882 a pupil at the Royal Masonic 
School, Wood Green, informed me that he was 
collaterally descended from General Wolfe, and 
that his mother bad that hero’s sword hanging up 
at home, This boy was named Wolfe Hennah, 
and his mother was the widow of a Rev. Mr. 
Henvab. I am sorry that my details are not more 
precise. Is Mason Houpen right in prefixing the 
title of “ Honourable ” to General Warde ? 

C. E. 

Eden Bridge, 


Tae (8 S. vi. 246). —Your corre- 
spondent states that this name is not found in 
books, Perhaps he will be glad to have his at- 
tention directed to the following paragraph from 
*Dictionarium Rusticum, Urbanicum et Botani- 
cum,’ 1726 :— 

“ Ladies-apple, an Apple of an extraordinary piercing 
lively colour, which begins to relish about December, 
when it may be eaten at a chop with its Coat all on; its 
Skin and Pulp being exceeding fine: It laste till March 
and April, when ‘tis wonderful good, and has a little 
emack of a most fragrant Perfume; it is a great Increaser, 
and never loses its charzning Tincture.” 


F. Terry. 


Saraps §. vi. 325).—Your correspondent 
. B. says he has not been able to identify 
‘*Monksbeard” among the salads which he 
enumerates, Monksbeard is a translation of the 
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French barbe de capucin (‘‘variété de chicorée 
sauvage qu’on mange en salade,” says Bouillet). 
This word happens to be omitted from all English 
dictionaries; but it is found in the ‘ Penny 
Cyclopedia,’ s.v. ‘‘ Chicory,” and I think that the 
best English-French dictionaries give it. I have 
myself known the salad to be sold in England 
under the Anglicized name of Monksbeard. 

By the way, C. C. B. gives chardon as the French 
for cardoon. It should have been cardon ; chardon 
means thistle. F. E. A. Gasc. 


C. C. B. has failed to identify “ Monksbeard” 
among the several salads mentioned by Mr. Sala. 
I should say, in this case, ‘*‘ Monksbeard” was the 
literal translation of barbe de capucin, a salad very 
much in use in France during winter. It is the 
result of a peculiar growth of endive (chicorée), 
which is cut down to the root after the first leaves 
have developed themselves and made to grow in a 
cellar or other dark place. The fresh leaves 
become much elongated, the stems of the leaves 
forming a long whitish yellow appendage some- 
what resembling a dishevelled beard. It is very 
delicate, crisp, and good eating mixed with beet- 
root, which mitigates its natural bitterness, 

H. Douwanp. 


Atrrep Civus (8 §. vi. 208, 331).—Mr. 


‘Burrow is not far out in saying that this club 


amalgamated with the Oriental about 1856; asa 
matter of fact it was in 1855. Timbs (‘Curiosities 
of London ’) says that Earl Dudley described it, in 
his time, as the dullest place in existence, ‘‘ the 
asylum of doting Tories and drivelling quidnuncs.” 
Quoting the Quarterly Review, No. 110, he states 
that it was at this club that— 

“Mr. Canning, whilst in the zenith of his fame, 
dropped in accidentally at a house-dinner of twelve or 
fourteen, stayed out the evening, and made himeelf 
remarkably agreeable, without any of the party euspect- 
ing who be was.” 

The cockney name for it was the “ Half-read,” 
though many of its members were travellers and 
men of letters. 

“Lord Byron was a member, and he tells us ‘that it 
was pleasant, a little seber and literary, and bored with 
Sotheby and Francis D'Ivernois; but one met Rich, and 
Ward, and Valentia, and many other pleasant people: 
and it was in the whole, a decent resource in a rainy 
day, in a dearth of parties, or Parliament, or in an 
empty season,’” 

Brervey. 


Beatine a Doe To FRIGHTEN A Lion (8 §, v. 
407, 457 ; vi. 76).—An early Italian reference to 
the practice is furnished by a sonnet of Bonag- 
giunta Urbiciani’s, translated in D. G. Rossetti’s 
‘Dante and his Circle,’ p. 314. _ It is entitled ‘Of 
Wisdom and Foresight,’ and ends thus:— 

And, because even from fouls the wise may make 

Wisdom, the first should count himself the last, 

Since a dog scourged can bid the lion fear. 


It is into Iago’s mouth that Shakespeare puts 
the words— 

“What man! there are ways to recover the general 
again : you are but now cast in his mood ; a punishment 
more in policy than in malice; even as one would beat 
his offencelees dog to affright an imperious lion,”— 
* Othello,’ IL, iii, 

Sr. Swirain. 


Wittiam Horp, D.D. (8" S. vi. 107, 296).—I 
have a copy of Dr. Hurd’s “A New Universal 
History of the Religious Rites, Ceremonies, and 
Customs of the Whole World. By William Hurd, 
D.D. Newcastle-upon-Tyne; K. Anderson. 1811.” 
There is an introductory preface, signed William 
Hurd. Neither date nor place is added. In this 
preface he strongly asserts that 
“in speaking of the different denominations and sectaries 
in these nations [referring to Great Britain] he has 
joined candour to truth in such a manner that the most 
rigid cannot find fault.” 

In spite of this disclaimer, when he deals with the 
seceders from the Church of Scotland his misstate- 
ments are 20 palpable and his strictures so severe 
that the editor (whoever he may be) is constrained 
to add a foot-note of apology. He speaks of Dr, 
Hard as 

“a zealous advocate for the national religion of England, 
yet he speaks in favourable, or at least in moderate terms 
of the Church of Scotland,” 

In dealing with the seceders of various names 
‘*candour and moderation disappear.” The editor 
greatly regrets this illiberality, and bespeaks the 
charity of the reader :— 

“In its association with many excellent qualities, the 

name of Dr. Hurd will indeed be long remembered and 
revered ; but as he lays [sic] now reposing in the silence 
of death, and has no opportunity to rectify his mistakee, 
it would be ungenerous to treat them with great severity. 
We should always tread lightly on the tombs of the 
dead,” &e. 
In the account of the Methodists a similar note is 
appended in correction of facts. I believe these 
are the only instances in which the editor adds a 
single word. We learn from these notes that when 
the work was published (1811), the author was 
already dead. ere is no clue given as to when 
or where he lived and Jaboured. Doar. 

Neenah, Wisconsin, U.S, 


A Curious Form or Prayer (8" vi. 268).— 
The following communication, which has appeared 
in the Cily Press, furnishes a reply to my query. 
From its interesting and instructive character I 
hope None be reproduced in the columns of 
‘N. 


S1a,.—The form of prayer used at St. Mary Woolnoth, 
given in the “City Church Life” columns of the City 
Press of Wednesday, is, of course, only a variety of 
the beautiful and now neglected Bidding Prayer. The 
Bidding Prayer was universally read during the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries at services 
where the congregation assembled merely for the pur- 
pose of hearing a sermon, The University sermons of 
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“Oxford and Cambridge are, so far as I know, the only 
examples of this custom in regular practice now, and to 
those who have attended them the prayer will be 
famiiar. The prayer may also be heard at St. Paul's 
and at many provincial cathedrals and churches when 
judges or corporations attend service in stats, On these 
occasions the prayer is usually “sandwiched” between 
morning or evening service and the sermon in a place 
which it was not intended to take, and in which it is 
superfluous, In the Injunctions of King Edward VI, 
— in 1547, a ‘Form of Bidding the Common 

rayers’ is.given, As this prayer is the origin of our 
modern forms of it, I may perhaps be al'owed to quote 
the whole of it. For the sake of convenience I adopt 
modern spelling, The prayer is as follows :— 

“ You shall pray for the whole congregation of Christ's 
Charcb, and especially for this Church of England and 
Ireland. Wherein firat [ commend to your devout 
pregere the King’s most excellent Majesty, supreme 
head under God of the spirituality and temporality of 
the same Church, and for Queen Catherine, Dowager, 
and also for my Lady Mary and my Lady El zabeth, the 
King's sisters. Secondly, you shall pray for my Lord 
Protector’s grace, wth all the rest of the King’s 
Majesty's Council. For all the Lords of this realm, and 
for the clergy and the Commons of the same, beseeching 
Almighty God to give every of them in his degree grace 
to use themselves in such wise as may be to God's glory, 
the King’s honour, and the weal of this realm. ThirJly, 
you shall pray for all them that be departed out of this 
world in faith of Christ that they with us and we with 
them at the day of judgment may rest both body and 
soul with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

In the reign of Queen El zabeth the form of prayer 
was considerably altered and lengthened, and in the 
Injunctions published in 1559 is given “ A form of Bid- 
ding the Prayers to be used in this uniform sort.” The 
first part of the prayer follows much on the lines of King 
Edward's prayer, but the concluding paragraph is quite 
different, and shows the change which bad taken place 
with regard to the prayers for the dead. The prayer 
cone!udes :— 

“ Finally, let us praise God for all those which are 
departed out of this life in the faith of Christ, and pray 
unto God that we may have grace to direct our lives 
after their good example, that after this life we with 
them may be partakers of the glorious resurrection in 
the life everlasting.” 

A third version will be found in the Canons Eccle- 
sisstical published in the reign of King James I. in 
1603. The 55th Canon is beaded “A form of Prayer 
to be used by preachers before their sermons.” The 
Canon prescribes that ‘ Before all sermons, lectures, 
ani homilies, preachers and ministers shall move the 
people to join with them in prayer in this form or to this 
effect as briefly as conveniently they may.” The prayer 
is then set out, and it is almost word for word the same 
as Queen Elizibeth’s prayer. It is prescribed in the 
Canon that the Bidding Prayer shall always conclude 
with the Lord's Priyer. The modern versions differ 
only slightly from those of Queen Elizabeth and King 
James, but they are rather more lengthy. The one in 
use at St. Paul’s Cathedral is printed on a card, and can 
be conveniently compared with the form given in the 
Canons Ecclesiastical, which are bound in the choir stall 
prayer-books. I have frequently asked the City clergy 
of my acquaintance to comply with the requisitions of 
the Canons, and to reintroduce the prayer at the mid- 
diy lectures and sermons, the very purpose for which it 
was intended, and where it would be as appropriate as, 
aad perbaps more dignified than, the mutilated forms of 


common prayer now in uee. This short prayer fron the 
injunctions of Edward VI. might very well be used, 
making such verbal alterations as present arrangements 
require,—I am, &c., Epwin Fresurretp, Jun. 
5, Bank Buildings. 
Everarp Home Coremay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Those who have been accustomed at universities 
or cathedrals to hear the “ bidding prayer ” every 
Sunday must have been somewhat amused to find 
it characterized, first in the City Press and then 
in the pages of ‘ N. & Q.,’ as ‘‘ a curious and unique 
form of prayer.” I need hardly say that the form 
quoted by Mr. Coteman is substantially that 
vonuaihel in the 55th Canon “to be used by all 
preachers before their sermons.” The words 
ordering its use, ‘‘in this form or to this effect,” 
permit any variations which the circumstances of 
the time or place may dictate. One seldom hears 
it in quite the same words in two d ff-rent charches, 
irrespective of the names and titles of the persons 
specially commended to the prayers of the con- 
gregation ; ¢.g., the University Officers and Cullege 
Heads at Oxford and Cambridge ; the Dean and 
Canons, &c., in cathedrals, and in the City of 
London the Lord Mayor and Corporation Officers, 
&c. May I ask ifthe “bidding prayer” is used 
every Sunday at St. Mary Woolnoth, or only on 
state occasions? I feel sure that it was not in use 
when I attended that church in 1825-6, during the 
year of my father’s —. 

DMUND VENABLES, 
[Very many replics are acknowledged, } 


Lorp Lyyupoce Mrs. Granam (8 §, 
vi. 225, 277).—A. C. W., faithfully citing the 
*D. N. B.’ on the subject of Lord Lynedoch’s 

rtrait, reproduces an error which may not be 
omer the dignity of ‘N.& Q.’ to correct. Lord 
Lynedoch, as presented by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
still looks down on the coffee-room of the fine house 
for which, thanks to bis persistent and much 
opposed exertions, the kiny’s officers exchanged 
Slaugbter’s Cuffee-house. But there is no such 
club as the Senior United Service. There is a 
Junior United Service Club. The Athenzeum and 
the Carlton also have their Juniors. But no one 
speaks of the Senior Carlton or the Senior 
Atheneum. The club by the writer of 
the article in the ‘D. N. B.’ is the United Service 
Club. Kituicrew. 


Mary pe Bouun (8 S. vi. 329).—She was 
buried at Leicester. But Lady de Mobun, of 
Dunster, the daughter of Baren Burghersb, and 
wife of John de Mobun, eighth Baron of Dunster, 
was buried in the crypt of Canterbury Cathedral ; 
having arranged with Prior Thomas Chillendon and 
the monks in 1395 to build her tomb and found a 
perpetual chantry. She lefc directions in her will 


| that her body was to be buried ‘* in the sepulcbre 
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or monument which I have caused to be made at 
my expense, near the image of St. Mary in the 
crypt of the Church of Canterbury.” The simi- 
larity of the name has caused the mistake. 
Arraur Hossey. 
Wingham, near over, 


Sandford’s notice of burial appears to come from 
an earlier authority, Weever’s ‘Funeral Monu- 
ments,’ for at p. 210, Lon., 1631, there is, of 
Canterbury Cathedral :— 


“The reason, I take it, wherefore King ag | made 
cl.oice of this church for his buriall place, was, for that 
his firet wife = lady Mary, one of the daughters and 
coheires of Umphrey de Bobun, Earle of Hereford, 
Essex, and Northampton) was here entombed; who 
died before hee came to the trowne, Ann. Dom. 1394.” 


Ep, 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


An Architeclural Account of the Churches of Shropshire. 
By D. H. 8. Cranage, M.A.— Part I. Hundred of 
Brimstree. (Wellington, Hobson & Co.) 

Ir is not always fair to judge of a work by its first 

number. If, however, we may be permitted to do so in 

this case, we may congratulate Mr, Cranage on having 
undertaken a wo:k which will form an important addi- 
tion to every ecclesiologist’s library, The descriptions 
he has given of the churches are excellent, and show on 
every puge that the author is a ekilled architectural anti- 
quary. The churches of Shropebire abound in architee- 
tural puzzles. Mr. Cranage has encountered two or 
three during his researches in the hundred of Brimstree. 

In each case he has dealt fairly with them, and is more 

than once absolutely convincing. For example, there is 

in the church of Calverley a quantity of wood-carving of 

G. thie character. Its date has for many years been a 

matter of controversy. Some have he'd that it was 

really produced at the time which its character seems to 
indicate, othera have with equal cc nfidence set it down 
asa modern sham. Mr. Cranage has, we hold, demon- 
strated that neither of the di-putants is right. It is 
no sham, buta true Gothic eurvival, dating from the early 
years of the last century. It was a pardonable error 
when the ccclesiologists of the forties told their docile 
followers that Gothic died in the middle of the sixteenth 

century, We were instructed in this fashion, and for a 

time received with all docility what we were told. Soon, 

however, we and others discovered our error. The fact 
is that the true mediaeval spirit never quite perished. 

It would no doubt be possible to show, both in England 

and France, a series of true Gotlic works extending from 

suy 1550 to the time when the old forms were consciously 
revived, With the villege matons the Gothic feeling 
lingered, though forgotten or despised by the architectr, 
but for some reason or other, probably because wood is 
more easily worked than stone, it was more fully pre- 
served by the carpenters. So-called Gothic chairs made 
of mahogany are not uncommon, and are attributed to 

Chippendale or his imitators. We bave seen carving 

executed in the reign of George III. that but for the 

colour of the wood might have been ascribed to the early 

years of Henry VIII, 

The account of Tong Church is the gem of the book, 

Ita noble stalls and screens have come down almost 

e:tirely unmutilated. We believe every one of the 


misereres is still in its place. We cannot but exprees o 
desire that the author had given a full de-cription of 
ecch one of them. Tong Church is noteworthy for its 
grand series of sepulchral monuments. Perhaps there 
is no other peri-h church in the land which possesses so 
many old tombs in so good a state of preservation. Mr. 
Cranege has carefully described them. We trust that 
be or some one clse may be moved to make careful 
drawings of them. We bave no desire to find fault with 
the photographic illustrations which he has given, but 
we are bound to say that they do not give any clear idea 
of there stately monuments. Ona Jacobean tomb to the 
memory of Sir Edward Stanley are sme verses which, 
the author tells us, are attributed to Shakspeare. They 
are in the taste of the day, which, to our thinking, was 
very bad. What possible reason there can be for 
attributing them to Shakepeare we cannot imagine :— 

Not monumental! stone preserves our fame, 

Nor sky-aspyring pirimids our name; 

The memory of him for whom this stands 

Shall outlyve marb! and defacers’ hands, 

When all to tyme’s consumption shall be geaven, 
Standly, for whom this stands, shall stand in heaven, 
Bebind the stalls there are, we are told, several con- 

eecration crosees of perpendicular character and 
design. We cannot help wishing we had been favoured 
with sketches of them. 

This notice is already too long for our limited space. 
We cannot conclude, however, without saying that we 
await anxiously the issue of the succeeding numbers. 


Deauixa, in the Fortnighily, with the question of 
‘Life in other Planets,’ Sir Robert Ball holds that the 
tendency of modern research favours the supposition that 
there may be life on some of the other globes. It seems, 
however, in the highest degree unlikely that any organ- 
ism we know here could live on any «ther globe else- 
where. “We cannot conjecture what the organism 
must be which would be adapted for a residence in 
Venus or Mars, nor does any line of research at present 
known to us hold out the hope of more definite know- 
ledge.” Sir Evelyn Wood continues his admirably pic- 
tureeque account of ‘ The Crimea in 1854 and 1894,’ and 
depicts vividly the hcavy cavalry and light cavalry 
charges of Balaclava and the battle of Inkerman. 
‘Rambles in Norsk Finmarken’ dials principally with 
sport. Mr, Thomas Hutchinson, in ‘ A Note on Words- 
worth,’ identifies with the ;oet and with Coleridge the 
two pictures presented in “the Castle of Indolence 
ttanzas.’ Mr. Herbert P. Horne writes on * Venetian 
Missels,’ and doubte whether the sumptuous volumes 
we now publish possess the qualities of repose and of 
simple, «ffective decoration whieh distinguish the illus- 
trated books of Florence and Venice during the great 
period of the printer's art. Mr. Savage Landor’s ‘ 
ing Questions of Japan’ isa misnomer, except that it 
treats of the fires which occasionally destroy large 
numbers of houses, Miss March-Phillt ps deals with 
Women's Newspapers.'—‘ Babies and Monkeys’ is the 
article in the Nineteenth Century which is likely to 
atiract most attention. In the organization and pursuits 
of babies Mr. Buckman finds proof of our simian descent,, 
and shows that an infant's proceedings are those of an- 
animal originally intended for tree life. 1t is curious to 
find the writer detecting in nursery ballad, both English 
and German, a reference to the arboreal life humanity 
is held to have once «cnjoyed. In an article in support of 
the Nonconformist conscience the Rev. J. G, Regen 
alludes to the “thin red line” of Balaclava. This is 
new to us. It was not of Balaclava that the phrase 
was used, The conditions surrounding ‘The Press in 
Turkey ’ are, according to M. Salmoné, as unfortunate as- 
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can well be conceived. Of independence the press pos- 
sesses no shred, and the manner in which portions of 
the contributions are blotted out renders articles entirely 
unintelligible. Mies Edith Sellers gives an excellent 
account of ‘The People’s Kitchens in Vienna,’ institu- 
tions which enable the Viennese workman to live like an 
epicure, Much attention is likely to be attracted by the 
statirtics furnished concerning ‘ The Parliaments of the 
World,’ Mejor Hume throws ‘ More Light on Antonio 
Perez,’ and the Duke of Argyll writes on ‘ Christian 
Socialism.’ The entire contents are admirably varied. — 
In the New Review Mr. Arthur C, Benton writes with a 
fair t of enthusi concerning the poems of Mr. 
Edmund Gosse. The criticiem can scarcely fail to gratify 
the poet, who, however, wili read with some dismay that, 
in spite of the commendation awarded, Mr, Benson thinks 
that “Mr. Gosse’s true vehicle, in which be works 
more spontaneously, is melodi and ing prose.” 
The quaintest part of the paper is that in which the 
writer sums up in a few words the qualities of our minor 
minstrele, and gives each, as it were, bis “ imprimatur,” 
It is delightfully patronizing and eloquent. ‘The In- 
terior’ of Meterlinck, a most eerie and touching play 
for marionettes, is translated by Mr. Archer. Dr, 
Fletcher gives an account of ‘Duplicate Whist’ which 
will interest and instruct most concerning a game which 
is now “the rage” at the great card clubs, where it has 
all but banished regular whiet.—‘ Traced Homewards,’ 
in Macmillan’s, is a study of the origin of proverbial and 
folk speech, and conveys pleasantly much valuable infor- 
mation, Maj r Holden, F.S.A., supplies a contribution 
on ‘Gibbon as a Soldier,’ and Dr. ireland depicts ‘ The 
Japanese Invasion of Corea in 1592,’—In the Century 
the childhood and youth of Napoleon Bonaparte are 
described with some fulness by Mr. W. M. Sloane, 
Added interest is imparted to the article by the excellent 
pictures supplied of the scenes amidst which the Cor- 
sican’s early life was passed. Mr. Joseph Pennell has some 
fine views of the great churches at Arles and elsewhere 
in Provence to accompany a paper on the subject. ‘The 
Hawthornes in Lenox’ gives a ew picture of 
domestic life, and.is accompanied by a portrait of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne which is not wholly prepossessing. 
—‘ The Gouvernante of Paris,’ in Temple Bar, givesa very 
animated account of Madame Junot, and is thoroughly 
gossipping and readable. ‘The Trees and Flowers of 
Tennyson’ constitutes a pleasant page of literary criti- 
cism, and there is some account of life at ‘ Gibraltar,’— 
* Bozland’ is the quaint title given in the Gentleman's, 
by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, to a long and | saree pe r 
on the topography of Dickens, *The Bretanic sles" 
deals, of course, with our remote ancestors. ‘ Richard 
Jefferies,’ as a descriptive writer, is the object of warm 
eulogy.—Like the Century, the English Illustrated has 
illustrations of the scenes of Napoleon's early years, 
* Caged in China’ is an excellent illustrated contribution 
of Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, ‘Popular Art’ bas designs 
after Sir John Gilbert, ‘Lord Russell of Killowen at 
Home’ will attract many readers.—In Longman's, Lady 
Verney gives, from the Verney MSS., a good account of 
the Burgvynes in general and Sir Roger Burgoyne in 
particular. Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson, F.RS., 

ves his known views on ‘How to make the most of 

ife.’—* Curiosities of a Country Practice,’ in the Corn- 
Aill, gives in very agreeable fashion much curious and 
interesti:g folk-lore — Belgravia, Household Words, All 
the Year Round, and the /dler have the usual variety of 
conte: ts. 

Fiast in interest in the publications of Messrs. Cassell 
is Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, of which 
Part “ Burton” to “Cool” It contains 
mauch new information under old headings as well as 


under new; see what is said under “ Chicken,” “ Cuala,” 
and other similar entries, Under “Cad” is mentioned the 
cadie, who since our newly developed taste for golf has 
become strangely popularized. —Cussell's Gazetteer, Part 
XIV., “ Criffel"’ to “ Dartray,” has many illustrations, 
chiefly of watering-places, as Cromer, Cullercoats, &c. 
Does not the information under “ Cromarty” need revi- 
tion !—The Storehouse of Information, Part XLVIL., 
“Sun ” to “‘ Thorn,” has many useful articles, includin 
those on “Tin,” “Tapestry,” &c. The biographi 
information may be consulted with advantage. 


THe Journal of the Ex-Libris Society retains, under 
the editorship of Mr. Wright, all its old and known 
attractions, The November number opens with ‘The 
Heraldry and Book-plates of some British Poets,’ by Mr. 
William Bolton, and reproduces from the collection of 
Mr. Wright the vook-plates of Lord Halifax and Samuel 
Rogers, and from that of Mr, James Roberts Brown the 
book-plate of Byron. Mr, Hartshorne writes on ‘ Book 
Labels,’ and Mr. Sieveking on ‘Two Hamburg Book- 
plates.” The editorial matter is excellent, and the illus- 
trations are numerous, 


Tue third number of Bibliographica is opened b 
Mr. William Younger Fletcher, who al on Florimond 
Badier, the seventeenth cantury bookbinder, whom he 
dissociates from Le Gascon. ‘I'wo signed bindings of 
Badier, consisting of all his known works, are reproduced 
in splendid style, Dr, Garnett supplies most interesting 
information concerning ‘Paraguayan and Argentine 
Bibliography.” Under thetitle ‘A Forgotten Book 
Illustrater’ Mr. Housman deals with the designs, familiar 
enough a generation or so ago, of Houghton, whose 
‘Arabian Nights’ even yet rests on our shelves. Many 
otber valuable and scholarly papers appear in a periodical 
destined, it may be hoped, to revolutionize English 
bibliography. 

_ CassEtt's Universal Portrait Gallery, Part I., begins, 
in loyallest fashion, with a portrait and notice of the 
Queen. Following this come many notabilities, foreign 
and domestic, including the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Lord Russell, the Speaker, Sir F. Leighton, Lord Roberts, 
Munkacay, and very many others. 


Hotices to Corresyondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
Rye Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

Maate (“French and English Dictionary ”).—Smith 
& Hamilton, Hachette & Cie. 

(“ Bric-a-bric”’).—The final consonant is 
pronounced, 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ '’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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> 
C. LowtHer.—TOUR in SCOTLAND in 1629. 
OUR JOURNALL into ‘wos ND, 1629, Sth of 
November, from Low’ LOW Mr. R. FALLOW, 

*,* The Journal descri x, . four taken from Carlisle to Perth, vid 
Setfire, Galashiels, and Edinburgh ; and the writer's pertinent remarks 
people and places are not only exceedingly diverting in themselves, 
tut Pada much to our knowledge of the social life and character of the 
time 


JoHN REID —NEW LIGHTS on OLD EDIN- 
BURGH. 1 vol. feap. 8vo. Illustra’ (Nearly ready 
*,* The book a th hy district ine between Parliament Square 
and the Tron Chureh, and is based chie#y upon unpublished documents 
hitherto inaccessible. 


JouN GeppIE.—The FRINGES of FIFE. Ilus- 
trated by Louis Wélerter. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 
*,* A description of a series of walks from Kincardine to St. An- 
ares, in which the more attractive features of the district covered by 
the pedestrian are fully indicated. 


JAMES INGLIS.—The HUMOUR of the SCOT 
neath NORTHERN LIGHTS and SOUTHERN CROSS. By the 
Author of ‘Oor Ain Folk,’&c. lvol.crown8vo. (Nearly ready. 


JaMxEs INGLIS.—OOR AIN FOLK : being Memories 
of Manse Life in the Mearns and a Crack aboot Auld Times. 1 vol. 
__crown 8vo. Second Edition. 6» 


Davip Mac Rircu1e.—SCOTTISH GYPSIES 


UNDER the STEWARTS. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


J. B. JOHNSTON.—The PLACE NAMES of SCOT- 
LAND. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


W. Sxenz.—CELTIC SCOTLAND. Second 


Edition. 3 vols. Svo. 45s. 


W. F. Skenz.— FOUR ANCIENT BOOKS of 
WALES. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


E. W. Ropertson.— SCOTLAND UNDER her 
EBARLY KINGS. 2 vols. 8v0. 36s 


Due DUKE oF ARGYLL.—SCOTLAND AS IT WAS 
and AS IT IS. Second Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Sir ANDREW AGNEW.—The HEREDITARY 
SHERIFFS of GALLOWAY. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 


R. Bruce Armstrone.—'‘The HISTORY of 
LIDDESDALE. Vol. I. 4to. 42s. net. 


T. Craig-Brown.—The HISTORY of SELKIRK- 
__ SHIRE. 2 vols. 4to. 4/. 10s. net. 

Josepu ANDERSON. —SCOTLAND in EARLY 
CHRISTIAN TIMES. 2 vols. Syo. 12s. each vol. 


JOSEPH ANDERSON.—SCOTLAND in PAGAN 


TIMES. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. each vol. 


OW GOD CAUSED HIS CHURCH to be 
NAMED PROTESTANT. See LABOUR'S LITANY. Bare! on 
tha: of the Anglican Church, &c. 1d 


W. REEVES, 185, Fleet-street 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
NOrES and QUERIES for DeceMBER 10th and 
ont Tth and 2ist, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
Price of the Four Numbers, Is. 4d. ; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 
JOHN Notes and Queries Office, Bream's-buildings, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 
NOTES and QUERIES for APRIL 29, May 13th, 


27th, JUNE 10th. 24th, and JULY Sth, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of the EARL of BEACONSFIELD. KEYS to 
‘VIVIAN GREY,’ ‘ CONINGSBY,’ * LOTHAIR. ‘ENDYMION.’ 


Price of the Six Numbers, 2s.; wanes oa 2s. 3d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’'s- buildings, 
Chancery-lane, EC. 


(TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—APARTMENTS in a 


comfortably Furnished House, seven minutes from 8.E. Railway, 
= to Mount Ephraim.—R. G., 42, Upper Grosvenor-road, Tunbridge 


* Honest Water which ne'er left man i’ the mire.” 
* Timon of Athens,’ Act I. sc. fi. 


The KING of NATURAL TABLE WATERS. 
Supplied under a -y Warrant to Her Majesty 
he Queen. 
PROMOTES PREVENTS INDIGESTION. 
Mixes equally well with Wine, Spirits, or Milk. 


Lantos 3 Prices :—Case of 50 Bottles, 22s.; or 6s. doz. Case of 100 Half- 
or 4s. 6d. doz. Case of 100 Guarter- boties, 25s. ; or 3s. 6d 
doz. Delivered free. Cases and bottles 


The JOHANNIS CO., Lrp., street, S.W. 
Springs, Zollhaus, Germany. 


BRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


Str ARTHUR MITCHELL.—The PAST in the PRE- 
SENT. 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 


T. 8S. Murr.—ECCLESIOLOGICAL NOTES on 
SOME of the ISLANDS of SCOTLAND. 1 vol. 8vo. 2ls 


Ropert The CHARTULARY of the 
BLACKFRIARS of PERTH Demy ¢ dto. 21s. 

Tue EARL oF SouTHESK.—The ORIGINS of 
PICTISH SYMBOLISM. 1 vol. small 4to. 9». 


Sir Hernert MAXWELL. — STUDIES 
TOPOGRAPHY of GALLOWAY. 1 vol. 8vo. lés 


in the 
Jas. Watson. —JEDBURGH ABBEY. Second 
Edition. Small 4to. 10s. net. 


P. Hume Brown.—EARLY TRAVELLERS in 
SCOTLAND, 12956-1689. 1 vol. Svo. lds 


P. Hume Browy.—SCOTLAND BEFORE 1700. 


1 vol 8vo. 


Mac Gipson AND Ross.—The ARCHITECTURE 
of SCOTLAND from the TWELFTH to the EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. 5 vols. 8vo. 42s. net each vol 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10, Castle-street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


YORK and GAME PIES; also 


F(SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


SPECIA LITIES for INVALIDS. 
Caution.—Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 
E OUGHT to be PROSECUTED.” The 


indignant words fell from the lips of a young girl who stood 
helplessly watching a drunken cabman brutally lashing his horse. I+ 


8, appalling to think how much cruelty goes unpunished in 
this world fhy are there so many weakly children in ali grades of 
society’ The explanation issimple. The blame lies with the thought- 


lesaness ani selfishness of parents. While men and women negiect 
their health they canmot expect to have strong and robust children 
Pathers and in — your systems of bilious- 
ness, in restore your vigour and 


digestion, ousness, 
your strength by taking HOLLOWAY 8 PILLS. the best and safest of 
family me tictnes. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


VI. Nov. 10, 


OOK-PLATES (Ex- Libris) DESIGNED and | 
ENGKAVED, in Medieval or Modern Styles, on Wood, oe. 
or Steel. A Book containing Illustrations of Med eval Designs on 
Wood, post free, Twenty-five Staemps.—THOMAS MOKING, 52, High 
Holborn, London, W.C. Established 1791. 


YYPE-WRITING.—MSS., Scientific, and of all 
Descriptions, Copied. Special attention to work requiring care. 
Rooms (Shorthand or Terms.— Misses 
B. B. I. PARRAN, Hastings House, Nort 
(for years of 34,8 /utham pton-astreet, 


U NIVERSITY TYPE-WRITING OFFICE, 
OXFORD.—MS8S. of all descriptt: ns by Com. 


pom Typists. Rare MSS. typ din I 
researches made at the Bodleian ‘Library. —For ail 


dress the SECRETARY. 


Ho°w to TRACE a PEDIGREE. 


Mr. GERALD ¥ SUPPLIES AMATEUR GENEALOGISTS 
with MATERIAL to work into a FAMILY HISTOKY. The great 
demand fur my Will Abstracts enables me to make these at a very low 
fixed rate. vice free —124, High-road, Kilburn, London. 


7 GILDERSOME DICKINSON, of Eden 
4 UNDERTAKES GENEALOGICAL and ‘ANTIQUARIAN 
INV FESTIGATIONS Professionally —For Terms addres to 12, Great 


OREIGN STAMPS.— COLLECTORS desiring 
GENUINE STAMPS at Low Prices should apply a our noted 
Approvai Sheets, known threaghout the world 
Liste gratis. 1 P 
Retab'ishea 
WINCH BROTHERS, Colchester. 


THE CHEAP BOOKSTALL.”— Vide Athenewm, 
OOK-HUNTER’S LIST.—Recent Acquisitions 


from Private Libraries, 

Fire of Standard Works, valuable Illustrated Books of Sport- 
ing, Fencing, Falconry, Military and Nava! Subjects (Coloured), Thea- 
tical, French Revolution, Costume of all Periods, Architecture, Urpa- 
ment, Decoration, Pottery, Ceramic Art, Furniture, Armour, Textile 
Pabrics, Embroidery, Iron and Metal Work, Artistic Anatomy—En- 
vings by Bartolozz', Coseway, Morland, Cruikshank, Leech, Doyle, 

e, Alben, Constatle, Rowlandson, Turner, &c.—French lilustra- 
tiens of the 


cuts, Early Black Letter, Old Examples of Book>inding, Large | 


Collections of Oid Playing Cards, Americena. Dickens, Lever, A!p ne, 
Heraléry, Natural History. Originat Autograph Leuters, 
Caricatw es, Oriental M&S , Choice Galleries, & 
EDWIN PARSONS & sone, 
45, Brompton-read, London, 8. W. 
All Cash Orders sent carriage free. 

Bookbuyers, on sending Name and Address, can have Catalogues sent 

regula: ly, gratis. 

Libraries Purchased. 

To Ex A and Others. — Books, Prints, and Ea- 
graved Portraits, Oil Paintings, and Miniatures purchased, etther in 
Town or Country, the Utmost Value in Cash b.iog given. Removais 
without trouble or expense to the Vendors. 


GTICKPHAST Paste sticks, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
I B K B Cc K BAN K, 

TWO-AND-A HAL CENT. INTER: ST allowed on DEPOSITS, 

able on demand. 
t O PBK CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 


monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHAKES, and ANNUITIBS l’urchased and Sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


% of Thrift the Bank receives emall sums on | 


For the encouragemen’ 
Deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY 
HOW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO GUINEAS per MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIET 
HOW to PURCHASE a PLO’ for FIVE SHILLINGS 
per 


BIRKBECK ALMANACK. with full particulare 
Mas: Manager. 


ARE, CURIOUS and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
snand Modern Books about half-price.—Book Mart. 7, Uniow-pas- 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8s. 
AING’S ANCIENT POPULAR POETRY of 
SCOTLAND. Edited, with Additions, Glosary, and Index, by 
W. C. HAZLITT. 
REEVES & TURNER, 5, Wellingtor-street, London, W.C. 


New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 
ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Eighth Edi:ion. With 3 Pilates. By W. T. LYNN, 
BA. FRAS. 
“ Has, we are glad to see, reached 
this excellent introduction to tne facts 
to date."’"—Guardian. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 26 anc 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


an eighth edition. which enabdies 
of asircnomy to be brought up 


Second Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 


[REMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 


Well adapted to accemplish their purpose.” 
Dr. B. A. Gourn, Editor of the Astronomicai Journal. 


EDWARD STANFORD 2% and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
W BENNETT’S POEMS. 
. 


The GOLDEN LISRARY.—Square lémo. cloth, 2s. 
SONGS for SAILORS. 


Last Century, Mezzotints, Etchings, Portraits, Old Wood- | sman.—** Dr. 


Morning Post. —‘: Spirited, melod and vig ly graphic.” 
Daity News.—* Very irited.” 

Pali Mall Gazette eally admirable.” 

Morning Advertiser —*Sure of a wide popularity.” 


John Bull.—** Very successful.” 

| Beaminer.—‘'Fuli of indent and expressed sentiment. and 
| having a simple, dashing. musical movement that reminds us 

| of some songs that are favourable with all sailors, and the touches of 
humour he introduces are precisely of the kind that they will relish.” 

| Graphic.—" We may fairly say that Dr. Bennett has taken up the 
of Dibdin.” 


Bennett's heart is thoroughly in his work....All 
epirited and vigorous. There isa healthy, manly, fresh-air dash about 
m which ought to make them popular with the class for whose use 
bm pleasure they are designed 
Nonconformist —*‘ These songs bear a true literary mark, and give out 
the ring.” 
saree rorld.—*‘ It seeke to quicken the pulses of our nationa) life. 
It is to hoped those —— songs may be sung in al! parts of 
the world by our gallant tars, north and south, east and west—wherever, 
in short, the Union Jack floats proudly over the sea. e heartily com- 
mend Dr. Bennett's ‘ Songs for Sailors’ to the public at large. 
Mirror —‘‘ With admirable felicity he embodies ational sentiments 
and emotions which stir the hearts of the people.” 
's Mercury —* There is no one nowadays who can compete with 
Dr. Bennett as a popular song-writer. In his yYolume of sea songs we 
find the qualities which must secure its success 


Liverpool Maii.—*: Dr. Bennett has devoted his lyrical powers to a noble 
object in = comprehensive yet inexpensive work. This gem deserves 
to be ronized not only by our entire Royal Nav but by all our 


Sailors Homes and all our Mercantile Marine Associations 

Ee songs are literally written for sailors, and they are 
precisely the kind of songs that sailors most enjoy. 

Metropolitan —' with fire 

Ilustrated London Right well done.” 

News of the World.—* There is real peetry in these songs.” 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2¢. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 


<n bellads are une and stirring ; such are ‘The 
Pall of of Harald Hardrada,’ Old Ben Marston Moor,’ and ‘Corporal 
John,’ the soldier's name for the nos Duke of Marlborough, which is 
8 specially good ballad Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance is a vividly told 
story Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington,’ 
‘Inkermarnn,’ and jaklava ' are exeellently well said and sun Asa 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have — blood in their veins, 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's ballads will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them. 


Crown 8yo. cloth, 5s. 
PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER. An Attempted 
Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of Zschylus. 
CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 


Printed by JOHN PRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream's-buildings, Chance 
JOHN ‘s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.— Satwrduy, November 


C. FRANCIS, at Bream’ 


cery-lane, B.C. ; end Published by the enid 
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